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THE  LIFE  OF 


JOHN  ELWES,  Efq. 


MEGGOT  was  the  family-name  of  Mr. 

Elwes  ;  and  his  name  being  John,  the  con¬ 
junction  of  Jack  Meggot,  induced  ftrangers  to 
imagine  fometimes  that  his  friends  were  addrefT- 
ing  him  by  an  affumed  appellation.  The  father 
of  Mr.  Elwes  was  an  eminent  brewer;  and  his 
dwelling-houfe  and  offices  werefituated  in  South¬ 
wark  ;  which  borough  was  formerly  reprefented 
in  parliament  by  his  grand-father,  Sir  George 
Meggot.  During  his  life,  he  purchafed  the  eftate 
now  in  the  pofteffion  of  the  family  of  the  Calverts, 
at  Marcham,  in  Berkfhire.  The  father  died 
when  the  late  Mr.  Elwes  was  only  four  years 
old ;  fo  that  little  of  the  lingular  character  of 
Mr.  Elwes  is  to  be  attributed  to  him;  but  from 
the  mother  it  may  be  traced  with  eafe  :  (he  was 
left  nearly  one  hundred  thoufand  pounds  by  her 
husband, — and  yet  ftarved  herfelf  to  death. 

The  only  children  from  the  above  marriage; 
were  Mr.  Elwes,  and  a  daughter,  who  married 
the  father  of  the  late  Colonel  Timms — and  from 
thence  came  the  intail  of  fome  partof  theprefent 
eftate. 

Mr.  El  wes,  at  an  early  period  of  life,  wasfent 
to  Weftminfter  School,  where  he  remained  tenor 
twelve  years.  He  certainly,  during  that  time, 
had  not  mifapplied  his  talents-— for  he  was  a  good 
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claflical  fcholar  to  the  lak—  and  it  is  a  circum- 
fiance  very  remarkable,  yet  well  authenticated, 
that  he  never  read  afterwards.  Never,  at  any 
.period  of  his  future  life,  was  he  feen  with  a  book  ; 
nor  has  he,  in  all  his  different  houfes,  left  behind 
him  two  pounds  worth  of  literary  furniture.  His 
knowledge  in  accounts  was  little — and  in  fome 
meafure  may  account  for  his  total  ignorance  as 
to  his  own  concerns. 

The  cotemporaries  of  Mr.  Elwes,  at  Weft- 
mi  nfter,  were  Mr.  Woriley,  late  Maker  of  the 
Board  of  Works,  and  the  late  Lord  Mansfield  ; 
who,  at  that  time,  borrowed  all  that  young  Elwes 
would  lend.  His  Lordfhip,  however,  afterwards 
changed  his  difpofition. 

Mrf  Elwes  from  Wekminfter-School,  removed 
to  Geneva,  where  he  fhortly  after  entered  upon 
purfuits  more  congenial  to  his  temper,  than 
Rudy.  The  riding-maker  of  the  academy  had 
then  three  of  the  bek  horfemen  in  Europe;  Mr. 
Woriley,  Mr.  Elwes,  and  Sir  Sydney  Meadows. 
El  wes,  of  the  three,  was  accounted  the  moft  def- 
perate  :  the  young  horfes  were  put  into  his  hands, 
always ;  and  he  was,  in  fa6t,  the  rough  rider  to 
the  other  two. 

He  was  introduced,  during  this  period,  to 
Voltaire,  whom,  in  point  of  appearance,  he 
fomewhat  refembled :  but  though  he  has  often 
mentioned  this  circumkance,  neither  the  genius, 
the  fortune,  nor  the  character  of  Voltaire,  ever 
feemedto  krike  him  as  worthy  of  envy. 

Returning  to  England,  after  an  abfence  of  two 
or  three  years,  he  was  to  be  introduced  to  his 
uncle,  the  late  Sir  Harvey  Elwes,  who  was  then 
living  at  Stoke,  in  Suffolk,  the  mok  perfect  picture 
of  human  penury  perhaps,  that  ever  exiked.  In 
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him,  the  attempts  of  faving  money  were  fo  ex¬ 
traordinary,  that  Mr.  Elwes  never  quite  reached 
them,  even  at  the  mod  covetous  period  of  his  life. 

To  this  Sir  Harvey  Elwes,  he  was  to  be  the 
heir,  and  of  courfe  it  was  policy  to  pleafe 
him.  On  this  account  it  was  neceffary  even  in 
old  Mr.  Elwes,  to  mafquerade  a  little  ;  and  as 
he  was  at  that  time  in  the  world,  and  its  affairs, 
he  dreffed  like  other  people.  This  would  not 
have  done  for  Sir  Harvey.  The  nephew,  there¬ 
fore,  ufed  to  flop  at  a  little  inn,  at  Chelmsford, 
and  begin  to  d-refs  in  character — a  pair  of  fmali 
iron  buckles,  worded  dockings,  darned,  a  worn- 
out  old  coat,  and  a  tattered  waidcoat,  were  put 
on  ;  and  forwards  he  rode  tovifit  his  uncle  ;  who 
ufed  to  contemplate  him  with  a  kind  of  miferable 
fatisfadfion,  and  feemed  pleafed  to  find  his  heir 
bidding  fair  to  rival  him  in  the  unaccountable 
purfuit  of  avarice.  There  they  would  fit- — faving 
fouls  !•— - with  a  fingle  dick  upon  the  fire,  and 
with  one  glafs  of  wine,  occasionally,  betwixt 
them,  inveighing  againd  the  extravagance  of  the 
times;  and  when  evening  {hut  in,  they  would 
immediately  retire  to  red — -as  “going  to  bed 
faved  candle-light.  ' 

The  nephew,  however,  had  then,  what  indeed 
he  never  lod — a  very  extraordinary  appetite — and 
this  would  have  been  an  unpardonable  offence  in 
the  eye  of  the  uncle;  Mr.  Elw^es  was  therefore 
obliged  to  partake  of  a  dinner,  fird,  with  fome 
country  neighbour,  and  then  return  to  his  uncle 
■with  a  little  diminutive  appetite,  that  quite  en¬ 
gaged  the  heart  of  the  old  gentleman. 

A  partridge,  a  fmali  pudding,  and  one  potatoe, 
did  the  whole  budnefs !  and  the  fire  was  even 
differed  to  die  away  while  Sir  Harvey  was  at 
dinner,  as  eating  was  a  fufficient  exercife.  Sir 
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Sir  Harvey,  in  truth,  was  a  moil  fngular 
character — and  the  way  in  which  he  lived  was 
no  lefs  fo.  His  feclufion  from  the  world  nearly 
reached  that  of  an  hermit:  and,  extreme  avarice 
excepted,  a  more ,  blamelefs  life  was  never  led  by 
mortal. 

SKETCH  OF  SIR  HARVEY  ELWES. 

Sir  Harvey  Elwes  fucceeded  Sir  Jer- 
vaise,  a. very  worthy  gentleman,  that  had  in¬ 
volved,  as  far  as  they  would  go,  all  the  eflates  he 
received  and  left  behind  him.  Sir  Harvey,  on 
his  death,  found  himfelf  pofeffied,  nominally,  of 
fome  thoufands  a  year,  but  really  with  an  income 
of  one  hundred  pounds  per  annum.  On  his  ar¬ 
rival  at  Stoke,  the  family  feat,  he  faid,  “  that 
never  would  he  leave  it  till  he  had  entirely  clear¬ 
ed  the  paternal  eftate  — this  he  not  only  accom- 
plifhed ;  but,  befides,  lived  to  realize  above  one 
hundred  thoufand  pounds. 

In  his  youth  he  had  been  given  over  for  a  con- 
fumption,  fo  he  had  no  conftitution  and  no 
paffions.  He  was  timid,  fhy,  and  diffident  in  the 
extreme :  of  a  thin  fpare  habit  of  body,  and  with¬ 
out  a  friend  upon  earth.  The  hoarding  up,  and 
the  counting  his  money,  formed  his  greateft  joy. 
l^ext  to  that  was — partridge-fetting :  at  which 
he  was  fo  great  an  adept,  and  game  was  then  fo 
plentiful — that  he  has  been  known  to  take  five 
hundred  brace  of  birds  in  one  feafon.  But  he 
lived  upon  partridges — he  and  his  whole  little 
houfehold,  confiding  of  one  man  and  two  maids. 
What  they  could  not  eat  he  turned  loofe  again,  as 
he  never  gave  any  thing  away  to  his  neighbours. 

Sir  Harvey  and  his  man  never  milled  a  day, 
during  the  partridge  feafon,  if  the  weather  was 
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tolerable — and  his  breed  of  dogs  being  remarka¬ 
bly  good,  he  feldom  failed  taking  great  quantities 
of  game. 

At  all  times,  he  wore  a  black  velvet  cap  much 
over  his  face — a  worn-out  full-dreffed  fuit  of 
cloaths,  an  old  great  coat,  with  worfted  dockings 
drawn  up  over  his  knees.  He  rode  a  thin 
thorough-bred  horfe,  and  “the  horfe  and  his  ri¬ 
der”  both  looked  as  if  a  gufl  of  wind  would  have 
blown  them  away  together. 

When  the  weather  was  not  fine  enough  to 
tenVpt  him  abroad,  he  would  walk  backwards  and 
forwards  in  his  old  hall,  to  fave  the  expence  of 
fire.  If  a  farmer  in  his  neighbourhood  came  in 
on  bufinefs,  he  would  ltrike  a  light  in  a  tinder- 
box  that  he  kept  by  him,  and  putting  one  fingle 
flick  upon  the  grate,  would  not  add  another,  un¬ 
til  the  firffc  was  nearly  confumed. 

Having  little  connexion  with  London,  he 
generally  had  three  or  four  thoufand  pounds  at  a 
time  in  his  houfe,  A  fet  of  fellows,  who  were 
afterwards  known  by  the  appellation  of  the 
Thackftead  Gang— and  who  were  afterwards  all 
hung —  formed  a  plan  to  rob  him.  They  were 
totally  unfufpedled  at  that  time,  each  having 
fonre  apparent  occupation  during  the  day,  and 
went  out  only  at  night,  upon  very  good  intelligence. 

It  was  Sir  Harvey’s  cuflom  to  retire  to  his 
bed-chamber  at  eight  o’clock;  where,  after 
taking  a  bafon  of  water-gruel,  by  the  light  of  a 
fmall  fire,  he  went  to  bed — to  fave  the  unnecefTary 
extravagance  of  a  candle 

The  gang,  who  perfectly  knew  the  hour  when 
his  fervant  went  to  the  liable,  leaving  their  hor- 
fes  in  a  fmall  grove  on  the  Efiex  fide  of  the  river, 
walked  acrofs,  and  hid  themfelves  in  the  church 
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porch,  till  they  faw  the  man  come  up  to  his  hor- 
fes,  when  they  immediately  fell  upon  him  ;  and, 
after  fome  little  druggie,  bound  and  gagged  him  ; 
ran  up  towards  the  houfe  ;  tied  the  two  maids 
together;  and  going  up  to  Sir  Harvey,  prefented 
their  piftols,  and  fternly  demanded  his  money. 

Never  did  Sir  Harvey  behave  fo  well  as  in  this 
tranfadlion.  When  the  villains  asked  for  his 
money,  he  would  give  them  no  anfwer  till  they 
had  allured  him  that  his  fervant,  a  great  favorite, 
was  fafe he  then  delivered  them  a  key  of  a 
drawer  in  which  was  fifty  guineas.  But  they 
well  knew  he  had  much  more  in  the  houfe.,  and 
again  threatened  his  life,  without  he  difco  vexed 
where  it  was  depofited.  At  length  he  reluctant¬ 
ly  (hewed  them  the  place,  and  they  turned  out  a 
large  drawer,  which  contained  feven  and  twenty 
hundred  guineas.  This  they  packed  up  in  two 
large  baskets,  and  actually  carried  of.  A  rob¬ 
bery  which,  for  Quantity  of  Specie  was  perhaps 
never  equalled.  They  told  him  before;  they 
went  off,  that  thev  (hould  leave  a  man  behind, 
who  would  murder  him  if  he  even  ftirred  for  abid¬ 
ance.  On  which  he  very  colly,  and  indeed  with 
fome  fimplicity,  took  out  his  ’watch,  which  they 
had  not  asked  him  for,  and  faid,  “Gentlemen,  I 
do  not  want  to  take  any  advantage  of  you  ;  there¬ 
fore,  upon  my  honour,  I  will  give  you  twenty 
minutes  for  your  efcapej:  after  that  time,  nothing 
fh all  prevent  me  from  feeing  my  fervant.  ’’  He  w  as 
ftridtly  as  good  as  his  word :  when  the  time  ex¬ 
pired,  he  went  and  untied  the  man.  Though 
fearch  was  made  by  the  juftice  of  the  village,  the 
robbers  were  not  difcovered:  and  when  they 
were  apprehended  fome  years  afterwards  for 
other  offences,  and  were  known  to  be  the  men 
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who  had  robbed  Sir  Harvey,  he  would  not  ap¬ 
pear  againft  them.  “No,  no,”  laid  he,  “1 
have  loft  my  money ;  I  will  not  lofe  my  time 
alfo.”  So  that,  however  culpable  he  may  be 
coniidered  on  the  fcore  of  penury,  he  muft  cer¬ 
tainly  be  acquitted  of  the  paftion  of  revenge. 

Of  what  temperance  can  afFedl,  Sir  Harvey 
was  an  inftance.  At  an  early  period  of  life,  he 
was  given  over  for  a  confumption,  and  he  lived 
till  betwixt  eighty  and  ninety  years  of  age. 

Amongft  the  few  acquaintances  he  had — and 
they  were  few  indeed — was  an  occafional  club 
held  at  his  own  Village  of  Stoke — and  there 
were  members  of  it,  two  baronets  betides  him— 
felf,  Sir  Cordwell  Firebras,  and  Sir  John  Bar- 
nardifton.  The  reckoning  to  thefe  congenial 
fouls,  was  always  an  objedt  of  invert igation.  As 
they  were  one  day  fettling  « his  difficult  point, 
an  old  fellow,  who  was  a  member,  called  out 
to  a  friend  who  was  parting— “For  heaven’s 
fake,  ftep  up  flairs,  and  aflift  the  poor!”  Here 
are  three  baronets,  worth  a  million  of  money, 
quarrelling  about  a  farthing  ! 

After  Sir  Harvey’s  death,  the  only  tear  dropped 
upon  his  grave,  fell  from  the  eye  of  his  fervant, 
who  had  long  and  faithfully  attended  him.  To 
that  fervant  he  bequeathed  a  farm  of  50I.  per 
annum.  “  to  him  and  to  his  heirs.” 

In  the  chaftity  and  abftinence  of  his  life,  Sir 
Harvey  Ehves  was  a  rival  to  Sir  Ifaac  New¬ 
ton — -for  he  would  have  held  it  unpardonable  to 
have  given — even  his  affedlions  :  and,  as  he  saw  no 
lady  whatever,  he  had  but  little  chance  of  bar¬ 
tering  matrimonially  for  money. 

When  he  died,  he  lay  in  ftate,  such  as  it  was, 
at  his  feat  at  Stoke,  Some  of  the  tennants  obfer- 
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ved,  with  more  humour  than  decency, st  that  it 
was  well  Sir  Harvey  could  not  fee  it.” 

His  fortune  which  had  now  become  immenfe, 
fell  to  his  nephew,  Mr.  Meggot ;  who,  by  will, 
was  ordered  to  affume  the  name  and  arms  of 
Elwes. 

Thus  lived,  and  thus  died,  the  uncle  to  old 
Mr.  Elwes,  whofe  poffeflions,  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  were  fuppofed  to  be,  at  leaf!:,  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  thoufand  pounds,  and  whofe  an¬ 
nual  expenditure  was  about  one  hundred  and  ten 
pounds!  Though  the  robbery  before  mentioned 
probably  did  not  accelerate  his  death,  it  yet  lay 
heavy  on  his  fpirits  ;  but  more  particularly 
when  employed  in  the  delightful  talk  of  counting 
his  gold. 

However  incredible  this  may  appear,  it  is  yet 
flridtly  true  :  that  his  deaths  coft  him  nothing, 
for  he  took  them  out  of  an  old  chefl,  where  they 
had  lain  fince  the  gay  days  of  Sir  jervaife* 

He  kept  his  houfehold  chiefly  upon  game  and 
fifh  from  his  own  pond :  the  cows  which  grazed 
before  his  own  door,  furnifhed  milk,  cheefe, 
and  butter,  for  the  little  oeconomical  house- 
;  and  what  fuel  he  did  burn,  his  woods  sup- 

e 

3  thofe  who  cannot  exift  out  of  the  buflle  of 
Society,  and  the  fever  of  public  feenes,  it  may 
be  curious  to  know,  that  here  was  a  man,  who 
had  the  courage  to  live,  as  it  were,  nearly  feventy 
years  alone! 

To  the  whole  of  his  uncle’s  property,  Mr, 
Elwes  fucceeded;  and  it  was  imagined,  that  of 
his  own,  was  not  at  the  time,  very  inferior.  He 
got  too,  an  additional  feat — but  begot  it,  as  it  had 
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been  mod  religioufly  delivered  down  for  ages  part  ; 
the  furniture  was  mod  facredly  antique ;  not  a 
room  was  painted,  nor  a  window  repaired;  the 
beds  above  ftairs  were  all  in  canopy  and  ftate, 
where  the  worms  and  moths  held  undifturbed 
pofleflion  ;  and  the  roof  of  the  houfe  was  in¬ 
imitable  for  the  climate  of  Italy. 

Mr.  Elwes  had  now  advanced  beyond  the  for¬ 
tieth  year  of  his  age;  and  for  fifteen  years  pre¬ 
vious  to  this  period  it  was,  that  he  was  known 
in  the  fafhionable  circles  of  London.  He  had 
always  a  turn  for  play,  and  it  was  only  late  in 
life,  and  from  paying  always,  and  not  always 
being  paid,  that  he  conceived  difguft  at  the  in¬ 
clination. 

The  acquaintances  which  he  had  formed  at 
Weftminfter- School,  and  at  Geneva,  together 
with  his  own  large  fortune,  all  confpired  to  in¬ 
troduce  him  into  whatever  fociety  he  liked  bed. 
He  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  club  at  Arthur's, 
and  various  other  clubs  of  that  period.  And,  as 
fome  proof  of  his  notoriety  at  that  time,  as  a  mail 
of  deep  play,  Mr.  Elwes,  the  late  Lord  Robert 
Bertie,  and  fome  others,  are  noticed  in  a  fcene  in 
the  Adventures  of  a  Guinea,  for  the  frequency 
of  their  midnight  orgies.  Few  men,  even  from 
his  own  acknowledgment,  had  played  deeper 
than  himfelf ;  and  with  fuccefs  more  various. 
He  once  played  two  days  and  a  night  without 
intermiflion ;  and  the  room  being  a  fmall  one, 
the  party  were  nearly  up  to  the  knees  in  cards. 
He  loft  fome  thoufands  at  that  fitting.  The  late 
Duke  of  Northumberland,  who  would  never 
quit  a  table  where  any  hope  of  winning  remain¬ 
ed — was  of  the  party. 
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Had  Mr.  Elwes  received  all  he  yvon,  he  would 
have  been  the  richer  by  fome  thoufands,  for  the 
mode  in  which  he  pa  (fed  this  part  of  his  life  ; 
but  the  vowels  of  I,  O,  U,  were  then  in  ufe,  and 
the  fums  that  were  owed  him,  even  by  very  noble 
names,  were  not  liquidated.  The  theory  which 
he  profelfed,  “that  it  was  impofflble  to  ask  a 
gentleman  for  money,”  he  perfectly  confirmed 
by  the  pradlice;  and  he  never  violated  this  pecu¬ 
liar  feeling  to  the  lad  hour. 

His  manners  were  gentle,  fo  attentive,  fo  gen¬ 
tlemanly,  and  fo  engaging,  that  rudenefs  could 
<not  ruffle  them,  nor  flrong  ingratitude  break  their 
obfervance.  He  had  the  mod  gallant  difregard 
of  his  own  perfon,  and  all  care  about  himfelf. 

When  feventy-three,  he  walked  out  a  fhooting 
m  with  his  friends,  to  fee  whether  a  pointer,  one  of 
them  at  that  time  valued  much,  was  as  good  a 
dog  as  fome  he  had  had  in  the  time  of  Sir  Har¬ 
vey.  After  walking  for  fome  hours,  much  un¬ 
fatigued,  he  determined  againd  the  dog,  but  with 
all  due  ceremony.  One  of  the  gentlemen  who 
was  a  very  indifferent  (hot,  by  firing  at  random, 
lodged  two  pellets  in  the  cheek  of  Mr.  Elwes ; 
the  blood  appeared,  and  the  fhot  certainly  gave 
him  pain ;  but  when  the  gentleman  came  to 
make  his  apology,  and  profefs  his  forrow — “My 
dear  Sir,”  faid  the  old  man,  “  I  give  you  joy  on 
your  improvement— -I  knew' you  would  hit  fome- 
thing  by  and  by.” 

After  fitting  up  a  whole  night  at  play,  for 
thoufands,  with  the  mod  fafhionable  and  profligate 
men  of  the  time,  amidfl  fplendid  rooms,  gilt  fo- 
phas,  wax  lights,  and  waiters  attendant  on  his 
call,  he  would  wralk  out  about  four  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  not  towards  home,  but  into  Smithfield!  to 
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meet  liis  own  cattle,  which  were  coming  to  mar¬ 
ket  from  Thaydon-Hall,  a  farm  of  his  in  Effex. 
There  would  this  fame  man,  forgetful  of  the 
fcenes  he  had  juft  left,  Hand  in  the  cold  or  rain, 
bartering  with  a  carcafs-butcher  for  a  (hilling! 
Sometimes  he  would  walk  on  in  the  mire  to  meet 
them  ;  and,  more  than  once,  has  gone  on  foot  the 
whole  wray  to  his  farm  without  flopping,  which 
wras  feventeen  miles  from  London,  after  fitting 
up  the  w7hole  night. 

Had  every  man  been  of  the  mind  of  Mr.  Elwes, 
the  race  of  inn  -keepers  muft  have  perifhed,  and 
poft-chaifes  have  been  turned  back  to  thofe  who 
made  them  ;  for  it  was  the  bufinefs  of  his  life  to 
avoid  both.  He  always  travelled  on  horfeback. 
To  fee  him  fetting  out  on  a  journey,  was  a  mat¬ 
ter  truly  curious :  his  firft  care  was  to  put  two 
or  three  eggs  boiled  hard,  into  his  great-coat 
pocket,  or  any  fcraps  of  bread  which  he  found — • 
baggage  he  never  took — then,  mounting  one  of 
[  his  hunters,  his  next  attention  was  to  get  out  of 
London,  into  that  road  where  the  turnpikes  were 
the  feweft.  Then,  flopping  under  any  hedge 
‘  where  grafs  prefented  itfelf  for  his  horfe,  and  a 
:  little  water  for  himfelf,  he  would  fit  down,  and 
refrefh  himfelf  and  his  horfe  together — here 
prefenting  a  new  fpecies  of  bramin,  worth  five 
hundred  thoufand  pounds. 

The  chief  refidence  of  Mr.  Elwes,  at  this 
period  of  his  life,  was  in  Berkfhire,  at  his  own 
feat  at  Marcham.  Here  it  was  he  had  two  Tons 
born,  who  now  inherit  the  greateft  part  of  his 
property,  by  a  will  made  about  the  year  1785. 
He  failed  not,  however,  at  this  time,  to  pay  very 
frequent  vifits,  to  Sir  Harvey,  his  uncle,  and 
ufedto  attend  him  in  his  daily  amufements  of 
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partridge-fetting.  Mr.  Elwes  was  then  fuppofed 
to  have  fome  of  the  bed  fetting-dogs  in  the  king¬ 
dom — their  breed  and  colour  were  peculiar — they 
were  of  a  black  tan,  and  more  refembled  a  hound 
than  a  fetter. 

Mr.  Elwes,  on  the  death  of  his  uncle,  came  to 
refide  at  Stoke  in  Suffolk.  Bad  as  was  the  man- 
fion-houfe  he  found  here,  he  left  one  (till  worfe 
behind  him  at  Marcham,  of  which  the  late 
Colonel  Timms,  his  nephew,  ufed  to  mention 
the  following  proof.  A  few  days  after  he  went 
thither,  a  great  quantity  of  rain  fell  in  the  night; 
be  had  not  been  lons[  in  bed  before  he  found  him- 
felf  wet  through;  and  putting  his  hand  out  of  the 
cloaths,  found  the  rain  was  dropping  through  the 
ceiling  upon  the  bed:  he  got  up  and  moved  the 
bed;  but  he  had  not  lain  long  before  he  found  the 
fame  inconventency  continued.  He  got  up  again, 
and  again  the  rain  came  down.  At  length,  after 
pufhing  the  bed  quite  round  the  room,  he  retired 
into  a  corner  where  the  ceiling  was  better  fe- 
cured,  and  there  he  dept  till  morning.  When 
he  met  his  uncle  at  breakfaft,  he  told  him  what 
had  happened — “Aye!  aye!”  laid  the  old  man, 
ferioully,  “I  don't  mind  it  myfelf;  but  to  thofe 
who  do,  that’s  a  nice  corner,  in  the  rain!’* 

Mr.  Elwes,  on  coming  into  Suffolk,  firft  began 
to  keep  fox  hounds  ;  and  his  (table  of  hunters,  at 
that  time,  was  faid  to  be  the  belt  in  the  kingdom. 
Of  the  breed  of  his  horfes  he  was  certain,  becaufe 
he  bred  them  himfelf ;  and  they  were  not  broke 
in  till  thev  were  fix  years  old. 

The  k  eepinp-  of  fox-hounds  was  the  only  in- 
Ranee  in  the  whole  life  of  Mr.  Elwes,  ot  his 
ver  facriftcing  money  to  pleafure.  But  even 
ere  every  thing  was  done  in  the  moll  frugal  man¬ 
ner. 
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ner.  His  huntfman  had,  by  no  means,  an  idle 
life  of  it.  This  famous  lacquey  might  have 
fixed  an  epoch  in  the  hiilory  of  fervants;  for,  in 
a  morning,  getting  up  at  four  o’clock,  he  milked 
the  cows— he  then  prepared  breakfail  for  his 
mailer,  or  any  friends  he  might  have  with  him : 
then,  flipping  011  a  green  coat,  he  hurried  into 
the  liable,  faddled  the  horfes,  got  the  hounds  out 
of  the  kenftel,  and  away  they  went  into  the  field. 
After  the  fatigues  of  hunting,  he  refrefhed  him- 
felf  by  rubbing  down  two  or  three  horfes  as 
quickly  as  poffible;  then  running  into  the  houfe 
to  lay  the  doth,  and  waited  at  dinner;  then 
hurrying  again  into  the  liable  to  feed  the  horfes— 
diverfified  with  an  interlude  of  the  cows  again 
to  milk,  the  dogs  to  feed,  and  eight  horfes  to 
litter  down  for  the  night.  What  may  appear 
extraordinary,  this  man  lived  in  this  place  for 
fome  years,  though  his  mailer  ufed  often  to  call 
him  “an  idle  dog!”  and  fay,  “the  rafeal  wanted 
to  be  paid  for  doing  nothing ',5 

Mr.  Elwes,  it  has  been  already  remarked,  was 
one  of  the  bed  gentlemen  riders  in  the  kingdom. 
Sir  Sidney  Meadows,  who  is  the  law  upon  this 
fubjedl,  always  allowed  it.  His  knowledge  in 
horfes  was  no  way  inferior;  and,  therefore, 
while  he  rode  before  the  whole  country  of  Suffolk, 
the  horfes  he  rode  were  the  admiration  of  ever y 
body.  As  no  bad  proof  of  this,  he  had  offered 
him  for  one  of  his  hunters,  the  fum  of  three 
hundred  guineas,  and  for  another  two  hundred 
and  fifty  ;  a  fum  in  thofe  days  almod  incredible, 
when  a  very  good  horfe  might  be  bought  for 
|  fifteen  pounds. 

As  foon  as  his  horfes  were  perfefilly  dry  after 
hunting,  if  the  weather  was  clear  he  alway 
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turned  them  out  for  two  or  three  hours,  let  the 
cold  be  ever  fo  intenfe.  Thus  they  walked  off 
the  ftiffnefs  occafioned  by  fatigue,  and  preferved 
their  feet — and  to  this  he  attributed  their  being 
able  to  carry  him  when  one  of  them  was  twenty- 
two  years  old.  \ 

An  inn  upon  the  road,  and  an  apothecary ’s  bill. 
Were  equal  objects  of  averfion  to  Mr.  Elwes. 
The  words  “give,”  and  “  pay,”  were  not  found 
in  his  vocabulary  ;  and  therefore,  >  when  he  once 
received  a  vey  dangerous  kick  from  one  of  his 
horfes,  who  fell  in  going  over  a  leap,  nothing 
could  perfuade  him  to  have  any  ailiflance  He  rode 
the  chafe  through,  with  his  leg  cut  to  the  bone; 
and  it  was  only  fome  days  afterwards,  when  it 
was  feared  an  amputation  would  be  neceffary, 
that  he  confented  to  go  up  to  London,  and, 
difmal  day !  part  with  fome  money  for  advice. 

The  whole  fox-hunting  eflabliihment  of  Mr. 
Elwes,  huntfmen,  dogs,  and  horfes,  did' not  coff 
him  three  hundred  pounds  a  year !  In  the  fum— 
mer,  they  always  palled  their  lives  with  the 
different  tenants,  where  they  always  had  “  more 
meat  and  lefs  work and  were  collected  together 
a  few  days  before  the  feafon  began. 

While  he  kept  hounds,  and  which  confumed 
a  period  of  nearly  fourteen  years,  Mr.  Elwes  " 
aim  off  totally  refided  at  Stoke,  in  Suffolk.  He 
fome  times  made  excurfions  to  New-market — but 
never  engaged  on  the  turf.  A  kindnefs,  how¬ 
ever,  which  he  performed  there,  fhould  not  pafs 
Into  oblivion. 

Lord  Abington,  who  was  ffightly  known  to 
Mr.  Elwes  in  Berkfhire,  had  made  a  match  for 
feven  thoufand  pounds,  which,  it  was  fuppofed 
he  would  be  obliged  to  forfeit,  from  an  inability 

to 
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to  produce  the  fum,  though  the  odds  were  greatly 
in  his  favour.  Unafked,  unfolicited,  Mr.  Eiwes 
made  him  an  offer- of  the  money,  which  he  ac¬ 
cepted,  and  won  his  engagement. 

On  the  day  when  this  match  was  to  be  run,  a 
clergyman  had  agreed  to  accompany  Mr.  Eiwes 
to  fee  the  fate  of  it.  They  were  to  go,  as  was 
his  cuftom,  on  horfeback,  and  were  to  fet  out  at 
feven  in  the  morning.  Imagining  they  were  to 
breakfail  at  New-market,  the  gentleman  took  no 
refreibment,  and  away  they  went.  They  reach¬ 
ed  New-market,  about  eleven;  and  Mr.  Eiwes 
began  to  bufy  himfelf  in  enquiries  and  conver- 
fation,  till  twelve,  when  the  match  was  decided 
in  favour  of  Lord  Abington.  He  then  thought 
they  fhould  move  off  to  the  town,  to  take  fome 
breakfaft:  but  old  Eiwes  flill  continued  riding 
about,  till  three;  and  then  four  arrived.-  At 
which  time  the  gentleman  grew  fo  impatient, 
that  he  mentioned  fomething  of  the  keen  air  of 
-New-market  heath,  and  the  comforts  of  a  good 
dinner — “Very  true,”  laid  old  Eiwes,  “very- 
true — fo  here,  do  as  I  do!” — offering  him  at  the 
fame  time,  from  his  great-coat  pocket,  a  piece  of 
an  old  crufhed  pancake,  “which,”  he  faid,  “he 
had  brought  from  his  houfe  at  Marcham,  two 
| months  before-— but  that  it  was  as  good  as  new.’* 
The  fequel  of  the  ftory  was,  that  they  did  not 
reach  home  till  nine  in  the  evening,  when  the 
gentleman  was  fo  tired  that  he  gave  up  all  refrefh- 
ment  but  reft !  and  old  Mr.  Eiwes,  having 
hazarded  feven  thoufand  pounds  in  the  morning, 
went  happily  to  bed  with  the  refle&ion — he  had 
faved  three  billings! 

He  had  brought  with  him  his  two  Tons  out  of 
Berkfhire;  and  certainly,  if  he.  liked  anything, 
it  was  thefe  boys.  But  no  money  would  he  lavifh 
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on  their  education ;  for  he  declared,  that  u  putting 
things  into  people’s  heads*  was  taking  money  out 
of  their  pockets.” 

From  this  mean,  and  almoft  ludicrous  defire  of 
faving,  no  circumftance  of  tendernefs  or  affec¬ 
tion — no  fentiment  of  forrow  or  companion— 
could  turn  him  afide^  The  more  diminutive  the 
objedf  feemed,  his  attention  gr£w  the  greater; 
and  it  appeared  as  if  Providence  had  formed  him 
in  a  mould  that  was  miraculous,  purpofely  to  ex¬ 
emplify  that  trite  faying—- Penny  wife,  and  pound 
foolifh. 

Mr.  Elwes  was  certainly  not  troubled  with  tob 
much  natural  affedlion.  One  day  he  had  put  his 
elded  boy  upon  a  ladder,  to  get  fome  grapes  for 
the  table,  when,  by  the  ladder  flipping,  he  fell 
down,  and  hurt  his  fide  againft  the  end  of  it. 
The  boy  had  the  precaution  to  go  up  to  the  village 
to  the  barber  and  get  booded;  on  his  return,  he 
was  afked  where  he  had  been,  and  what  was  the 
matter  with  his  arm  ?  He  told  his  father  that  he 
had  got  bled — 4 4  Bled!  bled!”  faid  the  old  gentle¬ 
man;  4 but  what  did  you  give?’  “A  {hilling;” 
anfwered  the  boy. — “Pdia!”  returned  the  father, 
* 4  you  are  a  blockhead  !  never  part  with  your 
blood!” 

From  the  parflmonious  manner  in  which  Mr. 
Elwes  now  lived — For  he  was  fad:  following  the 
footfteps  of  Sir  Harvey — and  from  the  two  large 
fortunes  of  which  he  was  in  poffefiion — -riches 
rolled  in  upon  him  like  a  torrent — But  as  he 
knew  almod  nothing  of  accounts  and  never  re¬ 
duced  his  affairs  to  writing — he  was  obliged,  in 
the  dispofal  of  his  money,  to  trud  much  to  me¬ 
mory— to  the  fuggeftions  of  other  people  If  ill 
more  ;  hence  every  person  who  had  a  want  or  a 
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Jcheme ,  with  an  apparent  high  intereft — 'adven¬ 
turer  or'honeft,  it  fignified  not* — all  was  prey  to 
him  ;  and  he  fwam  about  like  the  enormous  pike , 
which,  ever  voracious  and  unfatisfied,  catches 
at  every  thing,  till  it-  is  itielf  caught  b — Hence 
are  to  be  reckoned,  vifions  of  diftaftt  property  in 
America  ;  phantoms  of  annuities  on  lives  that 
could  never  pay  ;  and  bureaus  filled  with  bonds 
of  promftng  peers  and  members,  long  dijmem- 
bered  of  all  property.  Mr.  Ehves  loft  in  this  man¬ 
ner  full  one  hundred  and  fifty  thouj  and  pounds  ! 

But  what  was  got  from  him  was  only  obtained 
from  his  want  of  knowledge — by  knowledge 
that  was  luperior;  and  knaves  and  {harpers 
might  have  lived  upon  him,  while  poverty  and 
honefty  would  have  ftarved. 

Not  to  the  offers  of  high  Inter  eft  alone,  were 
his  ears  open:  the  making  him. trifling  prefents, 
or  doing  bufmeis  for  him  without  reward,  were 
little  fnug  allurements,  which,  in  the  hands  of 
the  needy,  always  drew  him  on  to  .a  loan  of 
money.  A  (mall  wine  merchant  who  had  tbefe 
views — begged  his  acceptance  of  fome  very  fine 
wine ,  and  in  a  fhort  time  obtained  the  loan  of 
feven  hundred  pounds.  Old  Elwes  ufed,  ever 
after,  to  fay,  “  It  was,  indeedy  very  fine  wine , 
for  it  cojl  him  twenty  pounds  a  bottle  :. 

Thus  w  ras  there  a  reflux  of  fome  of  that 
wealth,  wLich  he  was  gradually  denying  himfelf 
every  comfort  to  amafs.  For  in  the  penury  of 
Mr.  Elwes,  there  was  fomething  that  Teemed 
like  a  judgment  from  heaven.  All  earthly  com¬ 
forts  he  voluntarily  denied  himfelf:  he  would 
walk  home  in  the  rain,  in  London,  fooner  than 
pay  a  (hilling  for  a  coach,  he  would  fit  in  wet 
clothes  fooner  than  have  a  fire  to  dry  them :  he 

would 
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would  eat  his  provifions  in-  the  lad  dage  of  pu« 
trefa&ion,  fooner  than  have  afredi  joint  from 
the  butcher’s :  and  he  wore  a  wig  for  above  a 
fortnight,  which  he  picked  up  out  of  a  rut  in  a 
lane.  This  was  the  lad  extremity  of  laudable 
ceconomy!  for,  to  all  appearance,  it  was  the 
cad-off  wig  of  feme  beggar! — The  day  in  which 
he  fird  appeared  in  this  ornament.,  exceeded  all 
the  power  of  farce ;  for  he  had  torn  a  brown 
coat,  which  he  generally  wore,  and  had  there¬ 
fore  been  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  the  old 
ched  of  Sir  Jervaife,  from  whence  he  had.  fe- 
ledled  a  full-dr.efled  green  velvet  coat,  with  lladi 
fleeves:  and  there  he  fat  at  dinner  in  boots,  the 
aforefaid  green  velvet,  his  own  white  hair  ap¬ 
pearing  round  his  face,  and  this  black  dray  wig 
at  the  top  of  all 

When  this  inordinate  pa  (lion  for  faving  did 
not  interfere,  there  are,  upon  record,  fome  kind 
offices,  and  very  active  fervice  undertaken  by 
Mr.  Elwes.  He  would  gofar  andlongtoferve  thofe 
who  applied  to  him:  and  give — -however  drange 
the  word  from  him— give  himfelf  great  trouble 
to  be  of  ufe.  Thcfe  indances  are  gratifying  to 
feledt — it  is  plucking  the  fweet  briar  and  the  rofe 
from  the  weeds  that  overfpread  the  garden. 

When  Mr.  Elwes  was  at  Marcham,  two 
very  ancient  maiden  ladies,  in  his  neighbour¬ 
hood,  had,  for  fome  negledl  incurred  the  dif- 
pleafure  of  the  fpiritual  court,  and  were  threat¬ 
ened  with  immediate  t( excommunication The 
whole  import  of  the  word  they  did  not  perfectly 
underdand,  but  they  had  heard  fomething  about 
danding  in  a  church,  and  a  penance;  and  their 
Ideas  immediately  ran  upon  a  white  Jheet .  They 
concluded,  if  they  once  got  into  that,  it  was  all 

over 
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over  with  them;  and  as  the  excommunication 
was  to  take  place  the  next  day,  away  they  hur¬ 
ried  to  Mr.  Elwes,  to  know  how  they  could 
make  fubmitfion,  and  how  the  fentcnce  might  be 
prevented.  No  time  was  to  be  lofi,  Mr.  Elwes, 
did  that  which,  fairly  fpeaking,  not  one  man  in 
five  thoufand  would  have  done  ;  he  had  his  horfe 
faddled,  and  putting,  according  to  ufual  cuftom, 
a  couple  of  hard  eggs  in  his  pocket,  he  fet  ©ut  for 
London  that  evening,  and  reached  it  early  enough- 
the  next  morning  to  notify  the  fubmiffion  of  the 
culprit  damfels.  Riding  fixty  miles  in  the  night 
to  confer  a  favor  on  two  antiquated  virgins,  to 
whom  he  had  no  particular  obligation,  was  really 
what  no-,  one  man  in  five  thoufand  would  have 
done:  but  where  perfonal  fatigue  could  ferve, 
Mr.  Elwes  never  wanted  alacrity. 

The  ladies  were  fo  overjoyed — fo  thankful; 
fo  much  trouble  and  expence! — What  returns 
could  they  make?  An  old  Irifh  gentleman,  their 
neighbour,  whoknewMr.  El  wes’s  mode  of  travel¬ 
ling,  wrote  thefe  words  to  them  by  way  of  confol— 
ation — “  My  dears,  is  it  expence  you  are  talking 
of? — fend  him  ftxpence ,  and  he  then  gains  two- 
•pence  by  the  journey  !** 

Mr  Elwes,  while  he  refided  in  Berkshire, 

-  proved  himfelf  an  upright  and  impartial  ma- 
gift rate  ;  and  it  was  almoft  totally  owing  to  this 
beft  of  recommendations,  that  an  offer  was  made 
to  him  afterwards,  of  bringing  him  in  as  repre- 
fentative  fertile  county.  The  profpedlof  a  con- 
telfed  election,  betvuxt  two  mod  refpeflable 
families  in  Berk  (hire,  firft  fuggefted  the  idea  of 
propofing  a  third  perjon ,  who  might  be  unob¬ 
jectionable  to  both  parties.  The  perjon  thus 
propofed,  was  Mr.  Elwes;  and  the  county  wrere 
obliged  to  Lord  Craven ,  for  the  proportion. 

Mr.  Elwes* 
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Mr.  Elwes,  at  this  period,  was  paiTing— 
amongft  his  horfes  and  hounds,  fome  rural  oc¬ 
cupations,  and  his  country  neighbours — the  hap- 
pieft  hours  of  his  life — where  he  forgot,  for  a 
time,  at  leaff,  that  ftrange  anxiety  and  continued 
irritation  about  his  money-— which  might  be  cal¬ 
led  the  infdnity  ofjaving!  But  as  his  wealth  was 
accumulating,  many  were  kind  enough  to  make 
applications  to  employ  it  for  him.  Some,  very 
obligingly  y  would  trouble  him  with  nothing  more 
than  their Jimple  bond—  others  offered  him  a  fcheme 
of  great  advantage,  with  “a  fmall  rifque  and  a 
certain  profit, **  which  as  certainly  turned  out  the 
reverfe — and  others  propofed  if trails  of  lands 
in  America,  and  plans  that  were  fureof  fuccefs.’* 
But  amidft  thefe  kind  offersy  the  fruits  of  which 
Mr.  Elwes-  long  felt,  and  had  to  lament,  fome 
pecuniary  accommodations,  at  a  moderate  inter- 
eft,  were  not  beftowed  amifs,  and  enabled  the 
borrowers  to  purfue  industry  into  fortune,  and 
form  a  fettlement  for  life. 

Mr.  Elwes,  from  Mr.  Meggot,  his  father, 
had  inherited  fome  property  in  London  in  houfes; 
particularly  about  the  Haymarket,  not  far  from 
which  ©Id  Mr.  Elwes  drew  his  firft  breath — being 
born  in  St.  James’s  parifli.  To  this  property  he 
began  now  to  add,  by  engagements  with  one  of  the 
Adams’s,  about  building,  which  he  encreafed  from 
year  to  year  to  a  very  large  extent.  Great  part  of 
Marvbone  foon  called  him  her  founder.  Port* 

j 

land  Place  and  Portman  Square,  the  riding  houfes 
and  ftables  of  the  fecond  troops  of  life  guards,  and 
buildings  too  numerous  to  name,  all  rofe  out  of 
hi s  pocket ;  and  had  not  the  fatal  American  war 
kindly  put  a  flop  to  this  rage  of  railing  houfes, 
much  of  the  property  he  then  polleffed  would  have 
been  laid  out  in  bricks  and  mortar. 
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The  extent  of  his  property  in  this  way  foon 
grew  fo  great,  that  he  became,  from  judicious 
calculation,  his  own  infurer:  and  he  flood  to  all 
his  lodes  by  conflagrations.  He  foon,  therefore, 
became  a  philofopher  upon  fire:  and,  on  a  public 
houfe  belonging  to  him,  being confumed,  he  faid, 
with  great  compofure — “Well,  well,  there  is  no 
great  harm  done :  the  tenant  never  paid  me,  and  I 
ihould  not  have  got  quit  of  him  fo  quickly  in  any 
other  way.” 

It  was  the  ctiflom  of  Mr.  Elwes,  whenever  he 
went  to  London,  to  occupy  any  of  his  premifes 
which  might  happen  to  be  then  vacant :  he  travel¬ 
led  in  this  manner  froinflreetto  flreetand  when¬ 
ever  any  body  chofe  to  take  the  houfe  where  he 
was,  he  was  inftantly  ready  to  move  into  any 
other.  He  was  frequently  an  itinerant  for  a 
.night's  lodging ;  and  though  mafler  of  above  an 
hundred  houfes,  he  never  wifhed  to  red;  his  head 
long  in  any  he  chofe  to  call  his  own.  A  couple 
of  beds,  a  couple  of  chairs,  a  table,  and  an  old 
woman,  comprifed  all  his  furniture;  and  he 
moved  them  about  at  a  minute’s  warning.  Of 
all  thefe  moveables,  the  old  woman  was  the  only 
one  which  gave  him  trouble,  forfhe  was  afdidled 
with  a  lamenefs,  that  made  it  difficult  to  get  her 
about  quite  fo  fad  as  he  chofe ;  and  then  the  colds 
fhe  took  were  amazing;  for  fometimes  fhe  was 
in  a  fmall  houfe  in  the  Haymarket;  at  another 
in  a  great  houfe  in  Portland  Place;  fometimes  in 
a  little  room  and  a  coal  fire;  at  other  times  with 
a  few  chips,  which  the  carpenters  had  left,  in 
rooms  of  mod;  fplendid,  but  frigid  dimen  liens, 
and  with  a  little  oiled  paper  in  the  windows  for 
glafs.  In  truth,  fhe  perfedlly  realized  the  words 
of  the  Pfamift — for,  though  the  old  woman 

might 
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might  not  he  wicked,  {he  certainly  was  “here  to¬ 
day,  and  gone  to-morrow/*  The  fcene  which 
terminated  the  life  of  this  old  woman,  is  not  the 
leaf!  fmgular  among  the  anecdotes  that  are  recor¬ 
ded  of  Mr,  Elwes.  But  it  is  too  well  authenti¬ 
cated  to  be  doubted. 

Mr.  Elwes  had  come  to  town  in  his  ufual  way 
and  taken  up  his  abode  in  one  of  his  houfes  that 
were  empty.  Colonel  Timms,  who  wifhed 
much  to  fee  him,  by  fome  accident  was  informed 
that  his  uncle  was  in  London;  but  then  how  to 
find  him  was  the  difficulty.  He  enquired  at  all 
the  ufual  places  where  it  was  probable  he  might 
be  heard  of:  he  went  to  Mr.  Hoare’s,  his  banker 
- — to  the  Mount  coffee- houfe— but  no  tidings 
were  to  be  heard  of  him.  Not  many  days  after¬ 
wards,  however,  he  learnt  from  a  perfon  whom 
he  met  accidentally,  that  they  had  feen  Mr. 
Elwes  going  into  an  uninhabited  houfe  in  Great 
Marlborough  Street.  This  was  fome  clue  to 
Colonel  Timms;  and  away  he  went  thither.  As 
the  beft  mode  of  information,  he  got  hold  of  a 
chairman — but  no  intelligence  could  he  gain  of 
a  gentleman  called  Mr.  Elwes.  Colonel  Timms 
then  deferibed  his  perfon — but  no  gentleman  had 
been  feen.  A  pot  hoy ,  however  recolle£led,  that 
he  had  feen  a  poor  old  man  opening  the  door  of 
the  liable,  and  locking  it  after  him :  and  from 
every  defeription,  it  agreed  with  the  perfon  -  of 
old  Mr.  Elwes.  Of  courfe,  Colonel  Timms 
went  to  the  houfe:— he  knocked  very  loudly  at 
the  door— but  no  one  anfwered.  Some  of  the 
neighbours  faid  they  had  feen  fuch  a  man,  but  no 
anfwe-r  could  be  obtained  from  the  houfe.  The 
Colonel,  on  this,  refolved  to  have  the  ftable-door 
opened;  which  being  done,  they  entered  the 

houfe 
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houfe  together.  In  the  lower  parts  of,  it,  all 
was  {hut  and  filent but,  on  afcending  the  Hair- 
cafe,  they  heard  the  moans  of  a  perfon,  feeming- 
ly  in  diftrefs.  They  went  to  the  chamber— and 
there,  upon  an  old  pallet-bed,  lay  flretched  out, 
feemingly  in  death,  the  figure  of  old  Mr.  Elwes. 
For  fome  time  he  feemed  infenfible  that  any  body 
was  near  him ;  but  on  fome  cordials  being  admi- 
niftered  by  a  neighbouring  apothecary,  who  was 
fent  for,  he  recovered  enough  to  fay: — “That  he 
had,  he  believed,  been  ill  for  two  or  three  days 
"and  that  there  was  an  old  woman  in  the  houfe, 
but  for  fome  reafon  or  other  fhe  had  not  been 
near  him.  That  fhe  had  been  ill  herfelf,  but 
that  fhe  had  got  well,  he  fuppofed,  and  gone 
away.”  -  - 

_ y  — 

They  afterwards  found  the  old  woman — the 
companion  of  all  his  movements,  and  the  partner 
of  all  his  journies — flretched  out  lifelefs  on  a 
rug  upon  the  floor,  in  one  of  the  garrets  :  fhe  hai 
been  dead,  to  all  appearances,  about  two  days. 

Thus  died  the  fervant ;  and  thus  would  have 
died,  but  for  the  providential  difcovery  of  him  by 
Colonel  Timms,  old  Mr.  Elwes,  her  mailer  ! 
His  mother ,  Mrs.  Meggot,  who  poflefled  one 
hundred  thouf  and  pounds ,  flarved  herfelf  to  death: 
— and  her  fon,  who  certainly  was  then  worth 
half  a  million,  nearly  died  in  hi-s  own  houfe  for 
abfolute  want! 

Mr.  Elwes,  however,  was  not  a  hard  land¬ 
lord,  and  his  tenants  lived  eafily  under  him  :  but 
l  if  they  wanted  any  repairs,  they  were  always  at 
I  liberty  to  do  them  for  themfelves  ;  for  whatmay  be 
I  it i led  the  comforts  of  a  houfe ,  were  unknown  to 
I  him.  What  he  allowed  not  to  himfelf,  it  could 
I  fcarcely  be  expe&ed  he  would  give  to  others. 

C  ,  He 
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He  had  refided  about  thirteen  years  in  Suffolk, 
•when  the  conteft  for  Berkfhire  prefented  itfelf  on 
the  diffolution  of  the  parliament ;  and  when,  to 
preferve  the  peace  of  that  county,  he  was  no¬ 
minated  by  Lord  Craven.  To  this,  Mr.  Elwes 
confented,  but  on  the  fpecial  agreement,  that  he 
was  to  be  brought  in  for  nothing.  All  he  did 
was  dining  at  the  ordinary  at  Abingdon  ;  and  he 
got  into  parliament  for  the  moderate  fum  of  eigh¬ 
teen-pence  !  9 

He  now  left  Suffolk,  and  went  again  to  his 
feat  at  Marcham.  pHs  fox-hounds  he  took  along 
with  him;  but  finding  his  time  would,  in  all 
probability,  be  much  employed,  he  refolved  to 
relinquifh  his  hounds  ;  and  they  were  fhortly  af¬ 
ter  given  away  to  fome  farmers  in  that  neighbour¬ 
hood  ! 

Mr.  Elwes  was  at  this  time  nearly  fixty  years 
©Id;  but  was  in  poiTellion  of  all  his  activity. — 
Preparatory  to  his  appearance  on  the  boards  of 
St.  Stephen’s  Chapel,  he  ufed  to  attend  conflant- 
ly,  during  the  races  and  other  public  meetings, 
all  the  great  towns  where  his  voters  refided;  and 
at  the  different  affembles  he  would  dance  with 
agility  amongft  the  youngeff,  to  the  lafl. 

Mr.  Elwes  was  chofen  for  Berkfhire,  in  three 
fucceffive  parliaments:  And  he  fat  as  member  of 
the  Houfeof  Commons  about  twelve  years.  It  is 
to  his  honour — that,  in  every  part  of  his  conduct, 
amd  in  every  vote  he  gave,  he  proved  himfelf  to 
lie  an  independent  country  gentleman. 

Wifhing  for  no  poft ,  deflrous  of  no  rank,  want¬ 
ing  no  emolument,  and  being  mold  perfecllyconfci- 
entious,  he  flood  aloof  from  all  thofe  temptations 
which  have  led  many  good  men  affray  from  the 
paths  of  honour.  All  that  a  minifter  could  have 
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offered  to  Mr.  El  wes  w ould  have  been  of  no  avail  ; 
for  pofts  or  dignity  would  only  have  embarrafled 
him,  by  taking  him  away  from  the  privacy  he 
lov6d,  As  an  inftance  of  this,  he  was  unhappy 
for  fome  days  on  hearing  that  Lord  North  inten¬ 
ded  to  apply  to  the  King  to  make  him  a  Peer. 
He  never  would  have  furvived  the  being  obliged 
to  keep  a  carriage,  and  three  or  four  fervants- — all, 
perhaps,  better  drerted  than  himfelf !  For,  thro* 
every  period  of  his  life,  it  was  a  prevalent  fea¬ 
ture  in  his  charadter  to  be  thought  poor:  that  he: 
could  not  afford  to  live  as  other  people  did:  And 
that  the  reports  of  his  being  rich,  were  entirely 
erroneous. 

When  Mr.  Elwes  fir  ft  took  his  feat,  the  Gp- 
pofition  of  that  time,  headed  by  Mr.  Fox,  had 

great  hopes  that  he  would  be  of  their  party. - * 

Mr.  Fox  had  that  knowledge  of  him,  which  has 
joined  many  to  his  politics.  He  had  feen  him  at 
Newmarket,  and  knew  that  he  was  fond  of  play; 
and  talked  to  him  with  that  franknefs,  which, 
from  abilities,  and  high  political  fituation,  is,  and 
alwavs  mart  be,  conciliating.  Thefe  hopes 
however,  were  difappointed,  in  Mr.  Elwes  im¬ 
mediately  joining  the  party  of  Lord  North--and 
however  it  may  now  found,  it  fhould  be  faid, 
that  let  the  public  opinion  of  Lord  North  be  now 
what  it  may,  Mr.  Elwes  had  no  other  motive 
for  that  union,  than  a  fair  and  honeft  belief  that 
the  rpeafures  of  Lord  North  were  right.  But 
Mr.  Elwes  was  never  of  that  decided  and  cer¬ 
tain  cart:  of  men,  that  fuch  a  minifter  would  belt 
approve.  He  would  frequently  dident,  and  real¬ 
ly  vote  as  his  conlcience  led  him.  Hence,  many 
members  of  oppofition  looked  upon  him  as  a 
man  “off  and  on”  or,  as  they  {tiled  him,  “ a 

Par - 
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Parliamentary  coquette and  it  is  fomewhat  re¬ 
markable,  that  both  parties  were  equally  fond 
of  having  him  as  a  nominee  on  their  contefted 
elections;  frequently  he  was  the  chairman ;  and 
he  was  remarkable  for  the  patience  with  which 
he  always  heard  the  counfel.  Of  this  quality, 

get  through  life,  few  men  (if  any)  have  polf- 
eiTed  a  larger  fliare;  though  in  drift  regard  to 
truth,  it  may  be  added,  he  never  had  the  good 
fortune  to  hear  for  one  day— —the  trial  of 
*  J\dr.  Haft  in gs . 

The  honour  of  parliament  made  no  alteration 
in  the  drefs  of  Mr,  Elwres:  on  the  contrary,  it 
feemed,  at  this  time,  to  have  attained  additional 
rneannefs— -and  nearly  to  have  reached  that  hap¬ 
py  climax  of  poverty,  which  has,  more  than 
once,  drawn  on  him  the  compallion  of  thofe 
who  pa  fifed  by  him  in  the  flreet.  For  the  Speaker’s 
dinners,  he  had  indeed  one  fuit — with  which 
the  Speaker,  in  the  courfe  of  the  fedion,  became 
very  familiar.  The  minifies  Trkewife,  was 
well  acquainted  with  it— -and  at  any  dinner 
of  oppolition,  dill  was  his  apparel  the  fame. 
The  wits  of  the  minority  ufed  to  fay,  “that 
they  had  full  as  much  reafon  as  the  minider, 
to  be  fatisfied  with  Mr.  Elwes— as  he  had  the 
fame  habit  with  every  body  !  ” 

At  this  period  of  his  life,  Mr.  Elwes  wore  a 
wig— Much  about  that  time,  when  his  parli¬ 
amentary  life  ceafed,  that  wig  was  worn  out 
— fo  then,  (being  older  and  wifer  as  to  expence) 
he  wore  his  own  hair— -which,  like  his  expences, 
was  very  fmalh 

Shortly  after  Mr.  Elwes  fird  came  into  parli¬ 
ament,  he  went  to  refide  with  his  nephew,  Colonel 
Timms,  who  then  had  a  houfe  in  Scotland  Yard. 
*  '  Old 
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Old  Mr.  Elwes  ftill  went  on  in  his  fupport  of 
Lord  North,  and  the  madnefs  of  his  American 
war,  conducted  as  he  conducted  it,  till  the  coun¬ 
try  grew  tired  of  his  adminiftration.  But  the 
fupport  given  by  Mr.  Elwes  was  of  the  mod 
dilinterefted  kind,  for  no  man  was  more  materi¬ 
ally  a  fufferer.  The  great  property  which  he  had 
in  houfes,  and  thofe  chiefly  amongft  the  new 
buildings  of  Marybone,  was  much  injured  by  the 
war  ;  and  as  no  fmall  proof  of  it,  he  had  juft  then 
fupplied  the  money  to  build  a  crefcent  at  the  end 
of  Quebec  Street,  Portman  Square,  where  he 
expended  certainly  not  lefs  than  feven  or  eight 
thoufand  pounds,  and  which,  from  the  want  of 
inhabitants,  at  that  time,  was  never  finiftied. 

Convinced,  at  length,  of  the  ill  condudt  of  Lord 
North,  Mr.  Elwes  entered  into  a  regular  and 
fyftematic  oppofition  to  his  meafures,  with  the 
party  of  Mr.  Fox  ;  in  which  he  continued  till 
Lord  North  was  driven  from  power,  in  March 
1782.  The  debates  at  this  period  were  very  long 
and  interefting,  and  generally  continued  till  a. 
late  hour  in  the  morning.  Mr.  Elwes,  who  ne¬ 
ver  left  any  company,  public  or  private,  the 
’  ftrft,  always  ftaid  out  the  whole  debate.  After 
the  divifion,  Mr.  Elwes,  without  a  great  coat, 
would  immediately  go  out  of  the  Houfe  of  Com¬ 
mons  into  the  cold  air,  and,  merely  to  fave  the 
expence  of  a  hackney-coach,  walk  to  the  Mount 
Coffee-houfe.  Sir  Jofeph  Mawbey,  and  Mr® 
Wood,  of  Lyttleton,  who  went  the  fame  way  as 
Mr.  Elwes  did,  often  propofed  a  hackney-coach 
to  him,  but  the  reply  always  was,  “he  liked 
nothing  fo  much  as  walking.”  However,  When 
their  hackney-coach  ufed  to  overtake  him,  he 
had  no  objedtion  to  coming  in  to  them  ;  knowing 
that  they  muft  pay  the  fare.  Ji 
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A  circumftance  happened  to  him  on  one  of  his 
pedeftrian  returns,  which  gave  him  a  whimfical 
opportunity  of  difplaying  a  fingular  difregard  of 
his  own  perfon.  The  night  was  very  dark  ;  and 
hurrying  along,  he  went  with  fuch  violence 
againft  the  pole  of  a  fedan  chair,  that  he  cut 
both  his  legs  very  deeply.  As  ufual,  he  thought 
not  of  any  afliftance:  but  Colonel  Timms,  at 
whofe  houfe  he  then  was,  in  Orchard  Street, 
Infilled  upon  fome  one  being  called  in.  He  at 
length  fubmitted;  and  an  apothecary  in  con- 
fequence  attended,  who  immediately  began  to 
expatiate  ©n  “the  bad  confequences  of  breaking 
the  fkin — the  good  fortune  of  his  being  fcnt  for, 
a*nd  the  peculiar  bad  appearance  of  Mr.  El  wes’s 
wound.”  “Very  probably,”  faid  Mr. 'Elwes  ; 

but,  Mr.- - ,  I  have  one  thing  to  fay  to  you-— 

*(  In  my  opinion,  my  legs  are  not  much  hurt ;  now 
you  think  they  are— fo  1  will  make  this  agree¬ 
ment  :  I  will  take  one  leg,  and  you  fhall  take 
the  other;  you  fhall  do  what  you  pleafe  with 
your’s,  and  I  will  do  nothing  to  mine;  and  I 
will  wager  your  bill  that  my  leg  gels  well  before 
your’s  /  ”  He  exultingly  leaf  the  apothecary  by  a 
fortnight ! 

The  income  of  Mr.  Elwes,  all  this  time,  wras 
Increafing  hourly,  and  his  prefent  expenditure 
was  next  to  nothing;  for  the  little  pleafures  he 
had  once  engaged  in,  he  had  now  given  up.  He 
kept  no  houfe,  and  only  one  old  fervant,  and  a 
couple  of  horfes  :  He  refided  with  his  nephew ; 
his  two  fans  he  had  Rationed  in  Suffolk  and  Berk- 
fhire  to  look  after  his  refpedtive  eflates;  and  his 
drefs  was  certainly  no  expence  to  him. 

When  he  lefTLondon,  he  went  on  horfeback 
to  his  country  feats,  with  hiscouple  of  hard  eggs , 

~  and 
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and  without  once  hopping  at  any  houfe  upon  the 
road.  He  always  took  the  on  oft  unfrequented 
road — but  Marcham  was  the  feat  he  now  chiefly 
vifited;  which  had  fome  reafon  to  be  flattered 
with  preference,  as  his  journey  into  Suffolk  coft: 
him  only  two-pence  halfpenny ,  while  that  into 
Berkfhire  amounted  to  four-pence  ! 

When  this  lingular  character  thought  he  had 
got  into  the  Houfe  of  Commons  for  nothing  he 
had  not  taken  into  the  account  the  injide  of  the 
houfe — the  outfide  only  had.  entered  into  his 
calculation.  In  a  ftiort  time,  therefore,  he  found 
out,  that  members  in  Parliament  could  want 
money,  and  he  had  the  misfortune  to  know  one 
member  who  was  inclined  to  lend  them.  Perhaps 
Fate  ordained  this  retribution,  and  deflgned  that 
thus  only ,  fome  of  the  enormous  wealth  of  Mr. 
Elwes  ftxould  efcape  from  his  grafp.  Be  this  asit 
may,  there  does  however  exift  a  pile  of  had  debts 
and  uncancelled  bonds ,  which,  could  they  be  laid 
on  the  table  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  would 
ftrike  dumb  fome  orators  on  both  fides  of  the 
Houfe. 

Time  however,  at  length,  conquered  this 
paftion  of  lending  in  Mr.  Elwes  ;  and  an  unfor¬ 
tunate  propofal  which  was  made  him,  of  veiling 
twenty-five  thouf and!  pounds  in  fome  iron  works  in 
America,  gave,  at  laft,  a  fatal  blow  to  his  va~ 
rions  fpeculations,  The  plan  had  been  fo  very 
plauftbly  laid  before  him,  that  he  had  not  the 
fmalleft  doubt  of  its  fuccefs  ;  however,  he  had  the 
difappointment  never  to  hear  more  of  his  irony. 
or  his  gold. 

He  has  often  declared,  that  three  contefted 
ele£lions  would  not  have  coft  him  more  than  he 
loll  by  his  brother  reprefentatives.  In  1780, 

another 
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another  diffinguifhed  member  of  the  Senate, 
threatened  him  with  a  calamity  not  lefs  likely  to 
be  afflictive.  Lord  George  Gordon,  his  neigh¬ 
bour,  at  that  time,  in  Welbeck  Street,  gave  him 
a  profpedt  of  diminishing  his  income  upon  houses., 
and  as  Mr,  Elwes  was  his  own  infurer,  he 
palled  his  time  very  pleafantly  during  the  fires. 
On  a  houfe  adjoining  to  that  where  Mr.  Elwes 
lived,  being  fet  on  fire,  Lord  George  Gordon 
very  civilly  offered  to  take  the  furniture  of  .Mr. 
Elwes  into  his  own  houfe,  by  way  of  fecurity. 
But  Mr.  Elwes  full  as  civilly,  replied — (i  I 
am  much  obliged  to  your  Lordfhip  ;  but,  if  you 
"will  give  me  leave,  I  will  even  take  my  chance  !*’ 

At  this  time,  one  of  his  Maid  Servants  was 
taken  ill  of  the  small  Pox  ;  it  was-  thought  ne- 
cellary  to  fend  her  out  of  the  houfe  ;  and  Mr. 
El  wes  paid  Eighteen  Shillings  Weekly  for  her 
Lodging,  Board,  and  Nil  fling,  and  took  her 
home  after  her  recovery. 

Mr.  Elwes,  on  the  di  fruition  of  Lord  North, 
was  left  in  the  party  of  Mr.  Fox — -though  he 
could  not  properly  be  laid  to  belong  to  any  fet  of 
men,  for  he  had  the  very  lingular  quality  of  not 
determining  how  he  fhould  vote,  before  he  heard 
what  was  faid  on  the  fubject.  On  this  account, 
he  was  not  reckoned  an  acquifition  by  either  fide1. 

When  the  Marquis  of  Landfdowne  came  into 
office,  Mr.  Elwes  was  found  fupporting,  for  a 
time,  his  adminiff ration  ;  and  not  long  after,  he 
followed  his  confcience  upon  a  queftion,  and 
voted  with  Mr.  Fox,  againfl  the  Marquis  of 
Landfdowne. 

To  complete  the  fingularity  of  his  political  cha¬ 
racter,  he  next  affifted,  with  his  vote,  the  greet - 
tejl  monjfer  in  politics  that  ever  difgraced  any 

country 
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€©untry  dnce  the  begining  of  time  !  This  was 
the  memorable  and  juftly  execrated  coalition  be¬ 
tween  thofe  contending  and  rancorous  chieftains , 
Lord  North  and  Mr.  Fox.  Mr.  ELwes’s  rea- 
fons  for  fupporting  this  meafure,  were  unknown 
to  his  moll  intimate  friends  ;  and,  as  he  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  fufceptible  of  corruption,  it 
is  more  than  probable  that  he  poflelled  no  deci¬ 
ded  or  cogent  motives  in  his  own  mind. 

When  he  quitted  parliament,  howrever,  no 
man  more  reprobated  this  meafure  than  he  did  : 
he  has  frequently  declared  fmce,  and  the  decla¬ 
ration  is  curious  and  worth  recording, — “  That, 
after  the  experience  he  had  of  public  fpeakers9 
and  members  of  parliament ,  there  was  only  one 
man ,  he  thought,  could  now  talk  him  out  of  his 
money,  and  that  was  young  Pitt!” 

The  parliamentary  life  of  Mr,  Elwres  ended 
with  this  coalition.  The  character,  however, 
which  he  had  long  borne,  in  Berkfkire,  for  in- 
tegrity;  might  have  made  a  re-ele£tion  not  impro¬ 
bable,  notwithstanding  the  rage  which  had  gone 
forth  againft  all  the  abettors  of  the  coalition  and 
its  principles.  But  here  the  private  principles  of 
Mr.  Elwes  flopped  in,  and  prevented  all 
thoughts  of  a  conteft.  Such  a  thing  would  have 
been  fo  contrary  to  the  faving  features,  and  very 
countenance  of  his  character,  that  he  would  have 
expired. at  the  firft  election  dinner.  The  ufual 
parade  of  colours  and  cockades,  would  have  been 
to  him  a  death -  warranty  and  open  houfes,  at  his 
expence,  immediate  execution . 

He  retired  voluntarily  from  parliamentary- 
life,  and  even  took  no  leave  of  his  condiments 
by  an  advertifement.  But  though  Mr.  Elwes 
was  now  no  longer  a  Member  of  the  Houfe  of 
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Commons,  yet,  not  with  the  venal  herd  of  ex¬ 
pectant  placemen  and  penfloners,  whole  eye  too 
often’ views  the  Houfe  of  Commons  as  another 
Royal  Exchange,  did  Mr.  Elwes  retire  into 
private  life.  No:  he  had  fairly  and  honourably, 
attentively  and  long,  done  his  duty  there,  and 
he  had  fo  done  it  without  i(  fee  or  reward.  ~ 
In  all  his  parliamentary  life  he  never  afked  or 
received  a  fingle  favour  ;  and  he  never  gave  a 
vote,  but  he  could  folemnly  have  laid  his  hand 
upon  his  breaft,  and  faid,  “  So  help  me  God !  I 
believe  I  am  doing  what  is  for  the  heft  /  ** 

Thus,  duly  honoured,  (hall  the  memory  of  a 
good  man  go  to  his  grave  :  for  while  it  may  be 
the  painful  duty  of  the  Biographer  to  prefent  to 
the  public  the  pitiable  follies  which  may  deform 
a  charabter,  but  which  mull  be  given  to  render 
perfect  the  refemblance-— on  thofe  beauties 
which  rife  from  the  bad  parts  of  the  pibture, 
who  fhall  fay,  it  is  not  a  duty  to  expatiate  ? 

The  model  which  Mr.  Elwes  left  to  future 
members  may,  perhaps,  be  looked  on  rather  as  a 
work  to  wonder  at  than  to  follow,  even  under 
the  mod:  virtuous  of  administrations. 

Mr.  Elwes  came  into  Parliament  without 
expence ,  and  he  performed  his  duty  as  a  member 
would  have  done  in  the  pure  days  of  our  confli- 
tution.  -What  he  had  not  bought,  he  never  at¬ 
tempted  to  fell — and  he  went  forward  in  that 
ftraight  and  dire 61  path,  which  can  alone  fatisfy 
a  reflecting  and  good  mind. 

In  one  word,  Mr.  Elwes,  as  a  public  man, 
voted  and  acted  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons  as  a 
man  would  do,  who  felt  there  were  people  to 
live  after  him ; — who  wilhed  to  deliver  unmort¬ 
gaged  to  his  children,  the  public  ejlats  of  govern¬ 
ment  i 
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■merit ;  and  who  felt,  that  if  he  fuffered  himfelf 
to  become  a  penfoner  on  it,  he  thus  far  ernbar- 
raffed  his  pofterity,  and  injured  the  inheritance . 

Some  years  after  his  retirement,  mentioning 
his  opinons  of  Mr.  Fox  and  Mr.  Pitt,  he  faid. 

When  I  ftarted  in  parliament,  Mr.  Pitt  had 
not  come  into  public  life  :  but  I  am  convinced 
he  is  the  minijler  fo r  the  property  of  the  country. 
In  all  he  fays,  there  is  pounds ,  J hillings ,  and 
pence  /  ” 

Mr.  Elwes  was  once  much  pleafed  with  a 
remark  made  by  Sir  Jofeph  Maw  bey,  who,  with 
Sir  Geo.  Saville,  were  talking  on  that  notorious 
act  of  union  betwixt  Lord  North  and  Mr.  Fox 
Sir  George  confefled  frankly,  it  was  expedient ; 
for  the  friends  of  Lord  North  were  fo  numer¬ 
ous,  that  Mr.  Fox  and  his  party  could  not  go 
on  without  them.  “  Very  true,  replied  Sir 
J  ofeph  Mawbey,  3,that  may  be;  but  there  is  a 
difference  betwixt  getting  in  and  ft  ay  in g  in  : — to 
prefei  ve  your  place,  you  mu  ft  preferve  your  cha¬ 
racter. ss 

The  propriety  of  the  obfervation  was  fully 
juftified  by  the  event: — for  Mr.  Fox  has  been 
politically  ruined  by  the  deed  :  and  Lord  North 
faved  nothing  by  it-— but  an  impeachment . 

The  probability  that  the  abilities  of  Mr.  Pitt 
would  contribute  to  refcue  this  country  from  the 
odium  which  had  attended  it  under  Lord  North 
and  Mr.  Fox,  turned  out  Mr.  Hartley,  as  well 
as  Mr.  Elwes,  from  the  -  reprefentation  of 
Berkfhire.  Mr.  Hartley  refigned  his  hopes, 
not  without  reluctance ;  and  Mr.  Elwes  was 
terrified  at  once  by  the  expence.  His  unfortunate 
parftmony  was  certainly  the  chief  caufe  of  his 
quitting  parliament ;  for  fuch  was  the  opinion 
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his  condiments  entertained  of  his  integrity,  that 
a  very  fmall  expence  would  again  have  reftored 
him  to  his  feat. 

Nearly  at  the  fame  time  that  Mr.  Elwes  loft 
his  feat,  he  loft  that  fatuous  fervant  “  of  all 
work” — compared  to  whom,  Scrub  was  indo¬ 
lence  itfelf.  He  died,  as  he  was  following  his 
mafter  upon  a  hard  trotting  horfe  into  Berkfhire 
and  he  died  empty  and  poor;  for  his  yearly 
wages  were  not  above  five  pounds  ;  and  he  had 
failed  the  whole  day  on  which  he  expired.  The 
life  of  this  extraordinary  domeftic,  certainly  ve¬ 
rified  a  faying  which  Mr.  Elwes  often  ufed, 
which  was  this — ct  If  you  keep  one  fervant , 
your  work  is  done ;  if  you  keep  two ,  it  is  half 
done ;  but  if  you  keep  three  you  may  do  it 
yourfelf.”  And  as  his  mafter  allowed  him  to 
wear  the  fame  liveries  four  or  five  years,  he  ad¬ 
ded  five  pounds  a  year  inftead  of  new  liveries, 
and  often  had  occafion  to  pay  him  twenty  pounds 
at  a  time  on  this  account.  Thomas  was  Married  ; 
his  Wife  likewife  lived  with  Mr.  Elwes  at 
Marcham  ;  and  the  man’s  favings  were  fuch, 
from  his  wages  and  perquifites,  that  he  left  her 
enough  to  live  upon  comfortably  out  of  fervice, 
after  his  death.  That  there  were  very  few  kinds 
of  work  which  this  fervant  could  not  do,  may  be 
eftimated  by  what  he  did  ;  but  that  his  knowledge 
of  how  fome  things  were  done,  was  not  very  ex- 
ten  f  v  e ,  may  be  taken  from- the  following  cir- 
cumftance. 

When  the  Lower  Houfe  carried  up  their 
addrefs  to  the  King,  on  the  subjedl  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  war,  old  Thomas  (  for  that  was  the  name  of 
the  fellow )  who  had  never  feen  his  mafter  do  any 
tiling  but  ride  on  his  moft  important  occafions, 
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imagined  he  was  to  ride  up  to  his  Majefly  at  St, 
James’s  and  fpeak  to  him  on  horfeback  :  Ac¬ 
cordingly  he  cleaned  up  the  old  faddles,  gave  the 
horfes  a  feed  of  corn  at  his  own  expence,  and  at 
his  own  expence  too,  had  a  piece  of  new  ribband 
in  front,  put  upon  one  of  the  bridles  ;  and  all 
this  that  his  mafler  might  do  things  handfomely, 
and  like  a  “parliament  man!"  But  when  he 
found  out  how  his  mailer  was  to  go;  fa w  the 
carriage  of  Colonel  Timms  at  the  door,  (who  by 
borrowing  for  Mr.  Elwes  a  bag-wig,  lending 
him  a  fhirt  with  laced  ruffles,  and  new  furbifh- 
ing  his  everlajzing  coat,  had  made  him  look  very 
differently  from  what  he  ufually  did,  and  in  truth 
much  like  a  gentleman )  old  Thomas  returning  all 
his  own  zeal  and  finery  back  into  the  flabies,  ob- 
ferved,  with  regret,  that  “  mayhap,  his  mailer 
might  look  a  bit  of  a  gentleman — but  he  was  fo 
altered,  nobody  would  know  him!” 

Amongft  the  memorials  of  the  parliamentary 
life  of  Mr.  Elwes,  may  be  noted,  that  he  did 
not  follow  the  cuilom  of  members  in  general, 
by  fiting  on  any  particular  fide  of  the  houfe, 
but  fat  as  occafion  prefented  itfelf,  on  either  in- 
difcriminately---and  he  voted  much  in  the  fame 
manner. 

No  man  ever  retired  from  the  Houfe  of  Com¬ 
mons,  leaving  it  more  loaded  with  obligations 
than  he  did ;  and  they  were  obligations  that 
were  never  cancelled.  From  the  multitude  of 
bonds  fince  feen,  it  fhould  appear,  that  fome 
members  imagined  he  was  a  great  public  money 
lender ,  appointed  by  government,  to  come  down 
into  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  and  “oblige  the  gen¬ 
tlemen  who  might  be  in  want  of  pecuniary  aid. 

When 
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When  application  was  made  for  the  payment 
of  thefe  bonds — on  moving  that  question Mr. 
Elwes  flood  Angle;  not  a  member  faid  “  Aye!  ” 
and  Mr.  Elwes  died  poflefledof  proofs  moft  un¬ 
deniable,  that,  fomehow  or  other,  every  man 
muji  pay  for  coming  into  Parliament. 

The  temptation  of  one  per  cent,  more  than  the 
funds,  or  landed  property  would  give,  was  irre- 
Aflible  with  Mr.  Elwes.  But,  amongft  the  fums 
he  thus  injudicioufly  verted  in  other  people’s 
hands,  fome  Jtray>  forlorn  inftances  of  feeling 
may  be  remembered;  of  which  the  following  is 
an  inrtance.  When  his  fon  was  in  the  Guards, 
he  was  frequently  in  the  habit  of  dining  at  the 
Officer’s  table  there.  The  politenefs  of  his  man¬ 
ner  rendered  him  generally  agreeable,  and  in 
time  he  became  acquainted  with  every  Officer  in 
the  corps  ;  amongft  the  reft,  with  a  gentleman 
of  the  name  of  Tempeft,  whofe  good  humour 
was  almoft  proverbial.  A  vacancy  happening  in  a 
majority ,  it  fell  to  this  gentleman  to  purchafe  ; 
but  as  money  is  not  always  to  be  got  upon  landed 
property  immediately ,  it  was  imagined  fome 
officer  would  have  been  obliged  to  purchafe  over 
his  head.  Old  Mr.  Elwes  hearing  of  the  circ.um- 
ftance,  Cent  him  the  money  the  next  morning, 
without  afkingany  fecurity  ;  he  had  feen  Captain 
Tempeft,  and  liked  his  manners  ;  and  he  never 
once  afterwards  talked  to  him  about  the  payment 
of  it.  But  on  the  death  of  Captain  Tempeft, which 
happened  fhortly  after,  the  money  was  replaced. 

This  was  an  a£t  of  liberality  in  Mr.  Elwes 
which  ought  to  atone  for  many  of  his  failings. 
But,  behold  the  inequalities  which  fo  ftrongly 
marked  this  human  being ! 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Spurling,  of  Dy  nes  Hall,  a  very  aclive 
and  intelligent  magiftrate  for  the  County  of  Efiex 
was  once  requeued  by  Mr.  Elwes  to  accompany 
him  to  Newmarket.  It  was  a  day  in  one  of  the 
fpring  meetings  which  was  remarkably  filled 
with  races  ;  and  they  were  out  from  fix  in  the 
morning  till  eight  o’clock  in  the  evening,  before 
they  again  fet  out  for  home.  Mr.  Elwes,  in  the 
ufual  way,  would  eat  nothing  •  but  Mr.  Spurling 
was  fomewhat  wifer,  and  went  down  to  New¬ 
market,  When  they  began  their  journey  home, 
the  evening  was  grown  very  dark  and  cold,  and 
Mr.  Spurling  rode  on  fomewhat  quicker;  but 
on  going  through  the  turnpike  by  the  D evil's 
Ditch ,  he  heard  Mr.  Elwes  calling  to  him  with 
great  eagernefs.  On  returning  before  he  had 
paid,  Mr  Elwes  faid — “  Here  !  here  !  follow 
me  this  is  the  belt  road  !”  In  an  infiant  he  faw 
Mr.  Elwes,  as  well  as  the  night  would  permit, 
climbling  his  horfe  up  the  precipice  of  the  ditch, 
“  Sir,”  faid  Mr.  Spurling,  “  I  can  never  get 
“  up  there.”  “  No  danger  at  all  !  ”  replied  old 
El  wes  ;  “but  if  your  horfe  be  not  fafe  ;  lead 
him !  ”  At  length,  with  great  difficulty,  and 
with  one  of  the  horfes  falling,  they  mounted  the 
ditch,  and  then,  writh  not  lefs  toil,  got  down  on 
the  other  fide.  When  they  were  fafe  landed  on 
the  plain,  Mr.  Spurling  thanked  Heaven  for 
their  efcape.  “  Aye,”  faid  old  Elwes,  “  you. 
mean  from  the  turnpike .”  “  Very  right;  never 
pay  a  turnpike  if  you  can  avoid  it  1”  In  pro¬ 
ceeding  on  their  journey,  they  came  to  a  very 
narrow  road  ;  at  which  Mr.  Elwes,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  cold,  went  as  fiowly  as  poffible. 
On  Mr.  Spurling  wifhing  to  quicken  their  pace, 
old  Elwes  obferved  that  he  was  letting  his  horfe 
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feed  on  fome  hay  that  was  hanging  on  the  (rdes 
of  the  hedge — Befides,  **  added  he,  “  it  is  nice 
Fay,  and  you  have  it  for  nothing !” 

Thus,  while  endangering  his  neck  to  fave  the 
payment  of  a  Turpike,  and  ftarving  his  horfe 
for  a  halfpenny-worth  of  hay  was  he  rifklng  the 
fum  of  twenty-five  thoufand  'pounds  on  fome  iron 
works  acrofs  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  of  which 
he  knew  nothing,  either  as  to  produce,  prof- 
pedl,  or  fituation 

When  he  retired  from  parliament,  Mr.  Elwes 
was  nearly  feventy-five  years  of  age  ;  and  the 
expenditure  of  a  fpwTundred  pounds  wrould  cer¬ 
tainly  have  continued  him  in  the  fituation  he 
loved:  where  he  was  refpedted,  and  had  due 
honour;  where  he  was  amongft  his  friends  ;  and 
where  long  habit  h'ad-rriade  every  thing  congenial 
to  him.  All  this  he  gave  up  to  his  love  of  money  * 
That  paffion,  which  confuming  all  before  it,  as 
it  hurried  him  along  the  few  remaining  years  of 
his  life,  at  length  carried  him  to  his  grave  twenty 
years  fooner  than  the  mufcular  vigour"  of  his  body 
might  have  given  reafon  to  expedt ;  for  when 
Dodtor  Wall,  his  laft  phyfician,  was  called  in, 
and  viewed  him  extended  on  that  fqualid  bed  of 
poverty  from  which  he  would  not  be  relieved,  he 
laid  to  one  of  his  fons,  “  Sir,  your  father  might 
have  lived  thefe  twenty  years;  but  the  irritations 
of  his  temper  have  made  it  impoffibleto  hope  for 
any  thing ;  the  body  is  yet  flrong,  but  the  mind 
is  gone  entirely ! 

Mr.  Elwes  had,  for  fome  years,  been  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  card  club  at  the  Mount  CofFee-houfe  ; 

*  This  is  a  fir  iking  proof,  that  the  loss  of  those  large  sums  which 
he  had  lent  his  senatorial  friends,  did  not  afflict  him  much ;  other¬ 
wise  his  secession  from  parliament  might  as  well  be  attributed  to 
this  cause,  as  the  less  expensive  one  of  soliciting  the  freeholders, 

and 
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and,  by  a  conftant  attendance  on  this  meeting, 
he,  for  a  time  confoled  himfelf  for  the  lofs  of  his 
parliamentary  feat.  The  play  was  moderate,  and 
he  had  an  opportunity  of  meeting  many  of  his 
old  acquaintances  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons  ; 
and  he  experienced  a  pleafure  which  however 
trivial  it  may  appear,  was  not  lefs  fatisfaHory — 
that  of  enjoying  fire  and  candle  at  a  general  ex¬ 
pence.  For  however  rejeHful  Mr.  Elwes  ap¬ 
peared  of  “the  good  things  of  this  life,”  when 
they  were  to  come  out  of  his  own  pocket — he 
by  no  means  adted  in  the  fame  manner  when 
thofe  things  were  at  the  expence  of  any  other 
perfon.  He  had  an  admirable  tafte  in  French 
difhes,  at  the  table  of  another — No  man  had 
more  judgment  in  French  wines,  when  they  did 
not  come  from  his  own  wine-merchant— and 
“  he  was  very  nice  in  his  appetite,”  on  the  day 
he  dined  from  home. 

He  dill  retained  fome  fondnefs  for  play,  and 
imagined  he  had  no  fmall  fkill  at  picquet.  It 
was  his  ill  luck,  however,  one  day,  to  meet 
with  a  gentleman  at  the  Mount  C'offee-Houfe, 
who  thought  the  fame,  and  on  much  better 
grounds  ;  for  after  a  conteft  of  two  days  and  a 
night,  in  which  Mr.  Elwes  continued  with  per- 
feverance,  he  rofe  the  lofer  of  a  fum  which  he 
always  endeavoured  to  conceal—  though  there  is 
reafon  to  think  it  was  not  lefs  than  three  thoufand 
pounds.  Some  part  of  it  was  paid  by  a  large 
draft  on  MefTrs.  Hoares,  and  was  received  very 
early  the  next  morning.  Thus  while,  by  every 
art  of  human  mortification,  he  was  faving  JhtU 
lings,  fixpences ,  and  even  pence ,  he  would  kick 
down  in  one  moment  the  heap  he  had  raifed. 


At 
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At  the  clofe  of  the  fpring  of  1785,  he  wlilied 
again  to  vifit,  which  he  had  not  done  for  fome 
years,  his  feat  at  Stoke.  But  then  the  journey 
was  a  mod  ferious  object :  the  famous  old  fer- 
vant  was  dead  ;  all  the  horfesthat  remained  with 
him  ,  were  a  couple  of  worn-out  brood  mares; 
and  he  himfeif  was  not  in  that  vigour  of  body, 
in  which  he  could  ride  fixty  or  feventy  fniles  on 
the  fudenance  of  two  boiled  eggs.  The  mention 
of  a  pod-chaife  would  have  been  a  crime,  —  He 
afford  a pojl-chaife y  indeed!  where  was  he  to  get 
the  money!  ”  would  have  been  his  exclamation. 

At  length  he  was  carried  into  the  country,  as 
he  was  carried  into  parliament-free  of  expence, 
by  a  gentleman  who  was  certainly  not  quite  Jo  rich 
as  Mr.  Elwes.  When  he  reached  his  feat  at 
Stoke-— the  feat  pf  more  adtive  fcenes,  of  fome- 
what  rejembling  hofpitality ,  and  where  his  fox¬ 
hounds  had  fpread  fomewhat  like  vivacity  around 
---he  remarked,  i(  he  had  expended  a  great  deal 
of  money  once  very  foolidily  ;  but  that  a  man 
grew  wijer  by  time. !J 

The  rooms  at  his  feat  at  Stoke,  that  were  now 
much  out  of  repair,  and  would  have  all  fallen  in 
but  for  his  fon,  John  Elwes  Efq.  who  had  redded" 
there,  he  thought  too  expendvely  furnifhed,  as 
ivorfe  things  might  have  done.  If  a  window 
*was  broken,  there  was  to  be  no  repair  but  that 
of  -  a  little  brown  paper,  or  that  of  pieceing  in  a 
bit  of  broken  glafs,  which  had  at  length  been 
done  fo  frequently,  and  in  fo  many  fhapes,  that 
it  would  have  puzzled  a  mathematician  to  fay 
**  what  figure  they  defcribed.”  To  fave  bre  he 
would  walk  about  the  remains  of  an  old  green- 
boufe,  or  fit,  with  a  fervant,  in  the  Kitchen. 
During  the  harveft,  he  would  amufe  himfeif 

with 
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.with  going  into  the  fields  to  glean  the  corn  on 
the  grounds  of  his  oivn  tenants  ;  and  they  ufed  to 
leave  a  little  more  than  common  to  pleafe  the 
old  gentleman,  who  was  as  eager  after  it  as  any 
pauper  in  the  parifh. 

In  the  advance  of  the  feafon,  his  morning 
employment  was  to  pick  up  any  llray  chips, 
bones,  or  other  things  to  carry  to  the  fire,  in 

his  pocket - and  he  was  one  day  furprifed  by  a 

neighbouring  gentleman  in  the  a<5t  of  pulling 
down,  with  fome  difficulty,  a  crow' s  neft,  for 
this  purpofe.  On  the  gentleman  wondering 
why  he  gave  himfelf  this  trouble  —  Oh  Sir,” 
replied  he,  “  it  is  really  a  ffiame  that  thefe  crea¬ 
tures  (hould  do  fo.  Do  but  fee  what  wafte  they 
make  !’* 

His  infatiable  defire  of  faving  was  now  become 
uniform  and  fyftematic  ;  he  {fill  rode  about  the 
country  on  one  of  thefe  mares — but  then  he  rode 
her  very  oeconomicaily  ;  on  the  foft  turf  adjoining 
the  road,  without  putting  himfelf  to  the  expence 
of  ihoes--as  he  obferved,44  The  turf  was  fo  plea- 
fant  to  a  horfe’s  foot!”  And  when  any  gentle¬ 
man  called  to  pay  him  a  vifit,  and  the  boy  who 
attended  in  the  (fables  was  profufe  enough  to  put 
a  little  hay  before  his  horfe,  old  Elwes  would 
(lily  fleal  back  into  the  (table,  and  take  away  the 
hay  Very  carefully. 

To  fave,  as  he  thought,  the  expence  of  going 
to  a  butcher,  he  would  have  a  whole  fheep  killed 
and  fo  eat  mutton  to  the — end  of  the  chapter . 
When  he  occafionally  had  his  river  drawn, 
though  fometimes  horfe-loads  of  fmall  fifh  were 
taken,  not  one  would  he  fuffer  to  be  thrown  in 
again,  for  he  obferved,  44  He  fhould  never  fee 
them  more  !”  Game  in  the  lafl  (fate  of  putrefac- 
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ion  and  meat  that  walked  about  his  plate,  would 
he  continue  to  eat,  rather  than  have  new  things 
kill  d  before  the  old  provifion  was  exhaufted. 

With  this  diet  the  charnel  houfe  of  JuJlenance 
- — his  drefs  kept  pace— -equally  in  the  lad  ftage 
of  abjolutc  difj'olution,  Sometimes  he  would  walk 
about  in  a  tattered  brown  coloured  hat  ;  and 
fometimes  in  a  red  and  white  woollen  cap. 

When  any  friends  who  might  occafionally  be 
with  him,  were  abfent,  he  would  carefully  put 
out  his  own  fire,  and  walk  to  the  houfe  of  a  neigh¬ 
bour;  and  thus  make  one  fire  ferve  both.  His 
fhoes  he  never  would  fufFer  to  be  cleaned,  left 
they  fhould  be  worn  out  the  fooner.  But  dill* 
with  all  this  j elf-denial — that  penury  of  life  to 
which  the  inhabitant  of  an  alms -houfe  is  not 
doomed-»-ftill  did  he  think  he  was  profufe,  and 
frequently  fay,  <c  He  mud  be  a  little  more  care¬ 
ful  of  his  property.”  When  he  went  to  bed,  he 
would  put  five  or  ten  guineas  into  a  bureau,  and 
then,  full  of  his  money,  after  he  had  retired  to 
reft,  and  fometimes  in  the  middle  of  the  nighty 
he  would  come  down  to  fee  if  it  was  fafe.  The 
irritation  of  his  mind  was  unceafing  He  thought 
every  body  extravagant :  and  when  a  perfon  was 
talking  to  him  one  day  of  the  geat  wealth  of  old 
Mr.  Jennings,  (  who  is  fuppofed  to  be  worth  a 
million  )  and  that  they  had  feen  him  that  day  in  a 
new  carriage— Aye,  aye,”  faid  old  Elwes, 
6<  he  will  foon  fee  the  end  of  his  money  !” 

Amongft  traits  fo  various,  a  theatrical  anecdote 
may  not  beunamufing.  It  was  during  this  period 
of  his  being  in  the  country,  that  he  first  became 
acquainted  with  Mrs  Wells.  The  gallantry  pe¬ 
culiar  to  the  manners  of  the  old  court,  led  him  to 
be  very  attentive  and  very  ceremonious  to  her  ; 
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and  to  the  lad  moment  of  his  life,  die  remember-* 
ed  the  civilities  which  at  times  fo.  didinguidied 
him,  and  paid  him  every  attention  to  the  lateft 
day  in  which  die  faw  him. 

As  was  natural,  he  would  frequently  talk  to 
her  about  theatres  ;  and  fhe  as  naturally  made 
mention  of  thofe  prefent  talents  which  adorn  the 
drama  cf  our  day.  She  concluded  he  had  feen 
Mrs.  Siddons  ?  No. — Mrs.  Jordan;  No. — Per¬ 
haps  Mr.  Kemble?  No  ;  none  of  them.  It 
was  probable  then  that  he  mud  have  feen  the 
Page  of  his  own  times — and  remembered  Mr. 
Garrick.?  No: — he  had  never  feen  him.  In 
fhort,  he  had  never  been  at  a  theatre  at  ail ! 

But  when  Mr.  Elwes  returned  again  into 
Suffolk,  and  expofed,  to  continued  obfervation, 
all  his  penury — when  his  tenants  faw  in  his  ap¬ 
pearance  or  ffcyle  of  living,  every  thing  that  was 
inferior  to  their  own — when  his  neighbours,  at 
bed,  could  but  fmile  at  his  infirmities— -and  his 
very  fervants  grew  afhamed  of  the  meannefs  of 
their  mader — all  that  approached  refpedt  for¬ 
merly,  was  now  gone.  And  a  gentleman,  one 
day,  enquiring  which  was  the  houfe  of  Mr. 
Elwes,  was  facetioudy  told,  by  one  of  the  tenants 
“the  poor-house  of  the  parifh  !” 

Mr.  Elwres  now  denied  himfelf  every  thing, 
except  the  common  necedaries  of  life  :  and  in¬ 
deed  it  might  have  admitted  a  doubt,  whether 
or  not,  if  his  manors,  his  fifh  ponds,  and  grounds 
in  his  own  hands,  had  not  furnifh'ed  a  fubfidance 
where  he  had  not  any  thing  actually  to  buy,  he 
would  not,  rather  than  have  bought  any  things 
have  darved.  He,  one  day,  during  this  period, 
dined  upon  the  remaining  part  of  a  moor-hen, 
whicTHhad  been  brought  out  of  the  River  by  a 
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rat!  and  at  another  eat  an  undigefted  part  of  a 
pike,  which  the  larger  one  had  fwal lowed,  but 
had  not  finifhed,  and  which  were  taken  in  this 
Hate  in  a  net!  At  the  time  this  laft  circumftance 
happened,  he  difcovered  a  ftrange  kind  of  fatis- 
fa£lion  5  for  he  faid  to  Captain  Topham,  who 
happened  to  be  prefent — “Aye  !  this  is  killing, 
two  birds  with  one  Hone  !”  Mr.  Elwes  at  this 
time,  was  perhaps  worth  nearly  eight  hundred 
thoujand  pounds !  and  at  this  period,  he  had  not 
made  his  will,  of  courfe  was  not  laving  from 
any  fentiment  of  affeddion  for  any  perfon. 

As  he  had  now  veiled  the  enormous  favings  of 
his  property  in  the  funds,  he  felt  no  diminution 
of  it. 

Mr.  Elwes  paiTed  the  fpring  of  1786  alone, 
at  his  folitary  houfe  at  Stoke  ;  and,  had  it  not 
been  for  fome  little  daily  fcheme  of  avarice 
would  have  palled  it  without  one  confolatory 
moment.  His  temper  began  to  give  way  apace  • 
his  thoughts  unceafingly  ran  upon  money  !  money! 
money  /— and  he  faw  no  one  but  whom  he  imag¬ 
ined  was  deceiving  and  defrauding  him. 

As,  in  the  day,  he  would  not  allow  himfelf 
any  fire,  he  went  to  bed  as  soon  as  day  clofed, 
to  fave  candle  ;  and  had  begun  to  deny  himfelf 
even  the  pleafure  of  fleeping  in  Sheets.  In  fhort 
he  had  now  nearly  brought  to  a  climax  the  moral 
of  his  whole  life — the  perfect  vanity  of  wealth  ! 

On  removing  from  Stoke,  he  went  to  his  farm- 
houfe  at  Thaydon  Hall;  a  fcene  of  more  ruin 
and  defolation,  if  poflible,  than  either  of  his 
houfes  in  Suffolk  or  Berkfhire.  It  Hood  alone, 
on  the  borders  of  Epping  Forefl  ;  and  an  old 
man  and  woman,  his  .tennants,  were  the  only  y 
perfons  with  whom  he  could  hold  any  converfe.  | 
Here  he  fell  ill  ;  and,  as  he  would  have  no  affift-  J 
ance,  and  had  not  even  a  fervant,  he  lay,  unat¬ 
tended- 
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tended  and  almoft  forgotten,  for  nearly  a  fort¬ 
night — indulging,  even  in  death,  that  avarice 
which  malady  could  not  fubdue.  It  was  at  this 

period  he  began  to  think  of  making  his  will - 

feeling,  perhaps,  that  his  fons  would  not  be  en¬ 
titled,  by  law,  to  any  part  of  his  property,  fhould 
he  die  inteftate — and,  on  coming  to  London,  he 
made  his  laft  will  and  teftament,  of  which  the 
following  is  an  attefted  copy  : 

“  In  the  Name  of  GOD  amen.— I,  JOHN 
elwes,  do  make  and  declare  this  writing  to  be 
my  lad  will  and  teftament,  in  manner  follow¬ 
ing:  f  that  is  to  fay)  In  the  firft  place,  I  diredt 
that  all  my  juft  debts,  funeral,  and  teftamentary 
expences,  be  paid  as  foon  as  conveniently  may 
be  after  my  deceafe.  And  1  do  give,  devife,  and 
bequeath,  all  and  every  my  real  eftates,  meftua^ 
ges  or  tenements,  farms,  lands,  tythes  and  he¬ 
reditaments,  fituate,  (landing,  lying,  and  being 
in  the  feveral  parifhes  or  places  of  Stoke,  Thay- 
don,  and  Marcham,  in  the  Counties  of  Suffolk, 
Effex,  and  Berks,  with  all  and  every  the  barns, 
(fables,  out-houfes,  buildings  and  appurtenances 
thereunto  belonging  :  and  all  other  my  real  efta¬ 
tes  whatfoever  and  wherefoever  fituate,  (landing, 
iying,  or  being,  with  their  and  every  of  their 
rights,  members  and  appurtenances  !  and  alfo 
ail  and  every  my  perfonal  eftate,  goods,  chattels 
and  effedls  whatfoever,  and  of  what  nature, 
Lind,  or  quality  foever,  or  wherefoever  the  fame 
may  be,  unto  my  fon,  George  Elwes,  now 
living  and  refiding  at  my  manfion-houfe  at 
Marcham,  in  the  County  of  Berks,  and  my  fon, 
John  Elwes,  late  a  Lieutenant  in  his  Majefty’s 
Second  Troop  of  Horfe  Guards,  and  ufually  re- 
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Tiding  at  my  manfion-houfe  at  Stoke,  in  the 
County  of  Suffolk,  equally  to  be  divided  between 
them,  fhare  and  fhare  alike  ;  to  have  and  to 
hold  all  and  every  my  faid  real  and  perfonal  eflates 
whatfoever  and  wherefoever,  with  the  rights, 
privileges,  and  appurtenances  thereunto  belong¬ 
ing  or  appertaining,  unto  them  my  faid  Tons, 
George  Elwes  and  John  Elwes,  and  their  heirs, 
executors,  adminiftrators,  and  affigns  for  ever¬ 
more,  equally  to  be  divided  between  them  as 
tenants  in  Common.  And  I  do  hereby  direct, 
that  the  executors  of  this  my  will,  do  and  (hall, 
as  foon  as  conveniently  may  be  after  my  death, 
pay  all  and  every  fuch  legacies  or  bequefls  as  I 
may  think  fit  to  give  to  any  perfon  whomfoever, 
by  any  codicil,  or  paper  writing  in  the  nature 
of  a  codicil  or  teflamentary  fcheduie,  to  be 
written  or  figned  by  me,  whether  the  fame  fhali 
orfhall  not  be  attefled  by  any  fubfcribing  wit- 
neffes.  And  I  do  nominate,  conftitute,  and 
appoint  my  faid  fons,  George  Elwes  and  John 
Elwes,  executors  of  this  my  lafl  Vill  and  tefla- 
ment;  and  hereby  revoking  all  former  wills  by 
me  at  any  time  heretofore  made,  do  make  and 
declare  this  writing  only  as  and  for  my  lafl  will 
and  teflamcnt.  In  witnefs  whereof,  I,  the  faid 
John  Elwes,  have  to  this  writing,  contained  in 
two  fheets  of  paper,  which  I  declare  as  and  for 
my  lafl  will  and  teflament,  fet  my  hand  and 
leal,  ( that  is  to  fay  )  my  hand  to  each  of  the 
faid  fheets,  and  my  hand  and  feal  to  this  lafl 
fheet,  and  to  the  label  by  which  they  are  affixed 
together,  the  fixth  day  of  Augufl,  one  thoufand 
feven  hundred  and  eighty-fix.  jgkn  elwes.’5 

“  Signed,  fealed,  publifhed,  and  declared, 
by  the  faid  John  Elwes,  as  and  for  his  lafl  will 
and  teflament,  in  the  prefence,  of  us,  who  in  his 

prefence, 
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prefence,  and  in  the  prefence  of  each  other,  and 
at  his  requeft,  have  fubfcribed  our  names  as  wit- 
neffes  to  the  execution  thereof. 

FELIX  BUCKLEY. 

EDWARD  TO  PHAM. 

THOMAS  INGRAHAM*” 

The  property  here  difpofed  of,  may  amount, 
perhaps,  to  five  hundred  ihoufand  pounds,  The 
entailed  ejlates  fall  to  Mr.  Timms,  fon  of  the 
late  Richard  Timms,  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the 
Second  Troop  of  Horfe  Guards. 

The  fons,  named  by  Mr.  Elwes  in  the  will 
above,  were  his  natural  children,  by  Elizabeth 
Moren,  formerly  his  houfekeeper  at  Marcham 
111  Berkfhire. 

Mr.  Elwes,  fhortly  after  executing  his  will, 
gave,  by  letter  of  attorney,  the  povrer  of  manag¬ 
ing  and  receiving,  and  paying  all  his  monies,  into 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Ingraham,  his  lawyer,  and  his 
youngeftfon  John  Elwes,  Efq.  who  had  been  his 
chief  agent  for  fome  time. 

Nor  was  the  a£l  by  any  means  improper.  The 
lapfes  of  his  memory  had  now  become  frequent 
and  glaring.  All  recent  occurrences  lie  forgot 
entirely  ;  and  as  he  never  committed  anything  to 
|  writing,  the  confufion  he  made  was  inexpreffible. 
As  an  inftance  of  this,  the  following  anecdote 
may  ferve.  He  had  one  evening  given  a  draft  on 
Melfrs.  Hoares,  his  bankers,  for  twenty  pounds ; 
and  having  taken  it  into  his  head,  during  the 
night,  that  he  had  over-drawn  his  account,  his 
anxiety  was  unceafing.  He  left  his  bed,  and 
walking  about  his  room  with  that  little  feverijh 
irritation  that  always  diftinguilhed  him,  waited 
with  the  utraoft  impatience  till  morning  came, 
when  on  going  to  his  banker  with  an  apology  for 
the  great  liberty  he  had  taken,  he  was  allured  there 
was  no  occafion  for  his  apology,  as  he  happened 

tn  havp  in  thpir  lianHc  at  that  fmoll 

iuiii  Gi  fourteen  thoujand Jeven  hundred  pounds  l 
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However  lingular  this  a£l  of  forgetfulnefs  may 
appear,  it  ferves  to  mark,  amid#  all  his  anxiety 
about  money,  that  extreme  confcientioufnefs;  which 
was  to  the  honour  of  his  charadter.  If  accident 
placed  him  in  debt  to  any  perfon,  even  in 
the  moll  trivial  manner,  he  was  never  eafy 
till  it  was  paid  ;  and  it  fhould  be  noted,  that 
never  was  he  known  on  any  occaiion  to  fail  in 
what  he  J 'aid .  Of  the  pundluality  of  his  wordy 
he  was  fo  fcrupuloufly  tenacious,  that  no  perfon 
ever  requefled  better  fecurity  ;  and  he  was  fo  par., 
ticular  in  every  thing  of  promife,  that  in  any  ap¬ 
pointment  or  meeting,  or  the  hour  of  it,  he  ex¬ 
ceeded  even  military  exa&nefs. 

Mr.  Elwes  palled  the  Summer  of  1788,  at  his 
houfe  in  Welbeck  Street,  London,  without  any 
other  fociety  than  that  of  two  maid-fervants,  for 
he  had  now  given  up  the  expence  of  keeping  any 
male  domeflic.  His  chief  employment  ufed  to 
be  that  of  getting  up  early  in  the  morning  to  vifit 
his  houfes  in  Marybone,  which  during  the  fum- 
mer,  were  repairing.  As  he  was  there  generally 
at  4  o’clock  in  the  morning,  he  was  of  cou-rfe  on 
the  fpot  before  the  workmen  ;  and  he  ufed  con¬ 
tentedly  to  fit  down  on  the  fteps  before  the  door 
to  fcold  them  when  they  did  come.  The  neigh¬ 
bours  who  ufed  to  fee  him  appear  thus  regular 
every  morning,  and  who  concluded,  from  his 
apparel  he  was  one  of  the  workmen,  obferved, 

there  never  was  fo  pundlual  a  man  as  the  old 
carpenter”  During  the  whole  morning  he  would 
continue  to  run  up  and  down  flairs,  to  fee  the 
men  were  not  idle  for  an  inflant,  with  the  fame 
anxiety  as  if  his  whole  happinefs  in  life  had  been 
centered  in  the  finifhing  this  houle,  regardlefs 
of  the  greater  property  he  had  at  flake  in  various 
places,  and  for  ever  employed  in  the  minutire  only 
of  affairs.  Indeed  fuch  was  his  anxiety  about 
rhk  hoiifp.  the  rent  of  which  was  not  above  fifty 
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pounds  a  year,  that  it  brought  on  a  fever,  which 
nearly  coft  him  his  life. 

In  the  mufcular  and  unincumbered  frame  of 
1  Mr,  Elwes,  there  was  every  thing  that  promifed. 
extreme  length  of  life :  and  he  lived  to  above: 
feventy  years  of  age,  without  any  natural  difordcr 
attacking  him:  but  as  Lord  Bacon  has  well  ob- 
ferved,  “the  minds  of  fome  men  are  a  lamp 
that  is  continually  burning  ;  5!  and  fuch  was  thi; 
mind  of  Mr.  Elwes.  Removed  from  thofe  oc  - 
cafional  public  avocations  which  had  once  enga¬ 
ged  his  attention,  money  was  now  his  only  thought. 
He  rofe  upon  money — upon  money  he  lay  down  to 
reft  ;  and  as  his  capacity  funk  away  from  him  by 
degrees,  he  dwindled  from  the  real  cares .  of  his 
property,  into  the  puerile  concealment  of  a  few 
guineas.  This  little  ftore  he  would  carefully, 
wrap  up  in  various  papers,  and  depoilting  them 
in  different  corners,  would  amufe  himfelf  with 
running  from  one  to  the  other,  to  fee  whether 
they  wrere  all  fafe.  Then  forgetting,  perhaps, 
where  he  had  concealed  fome  of  them,  he  would 
become  as  ferioufly  afftidfed  as  a  man  might  bb 
who  had  loft  all  his  property.  Nor  was  the  day 
alone  thus  fpent — he  would  frequently  rife  in  the 
midle  of  the  night,  and  be  heard  walking  about 
different  parts  of  the  houfe,  looking  after  what 
he  had  thus  hidden  and  forgotten. 

It  was  at  this  period,  and  at  feventy-. fix  years 
old,  or  upwards,  that  Mr.  Elwes  began  to  feel, 
for  the  firft  time,  fome  bodily  infirmities  from 
:  age.  He  now  experienced  occafionaf  attacks  from 
|  the  gout ;  on  which  with  his  ufual  perfeverance, 
and  with  all  his  accuftomed  antipathy  to  apolhe- 
;  carles ,  and  their  bills ,  he  would  fet  out  to  walk 
as  far  and  as  faft  as  he  could.  While  he  was  en¬ 
gaged  in  this  painful  mode  of  cure,  he  frequently 
loft  himfelf  111  the  ftreets,  the  names  of  which  he 
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of  whom  he  had  enquired  his  way.  On  thefe  oe~ 
cafions  he  would  bow  and  thank  them,  at  the 
door,  with  great  civility  :  but  never  indulged 
them- with  a  fight  of  the  infide  of  the  houfe. 

During  the  winter  of  1789,  the  lad  winter 
Air.  Elwes  was  fated  to  fee,  his  memory  vifibly 
weakened  every  day  ;  and  from  his  u-nceafing 
wifh  to  fave  money,  he  now  began  to  apprehend 
he  fhould  die  in  want  of  it.  Mr.  Gibfon  had 
been  appointed  his  builder,  in  the  room  of  Mr. 
Adam  ;  and  one  day,  when  this  gentleman  wait¬ 
ed  upon  him,  he  faid  with  apparent  concern 
<£  Sir,  pray  conlider  in  what  a  wretched  (late  I 
am  ;  you  fee  in  what  a  good  houfe  I  am  living — 
and  here  are  five  guineas,  which  is  all  I  have  at 
prefent  ;  and  how  I  fhall  go  on  with  fuch  a  fum 
of  money,  puzzles  me  to  death — I  dare  fay  you 
thought  I  was  rich  ;  now  you  fee  how  it  is'?  S5 

In  the  fpring  of  this  year.  Air.  George  Elwes 
his  elder  fon,  married  a  young  lady,  not  lefs 
dldinguifhed  for  her  engaging  manners  than  for 
her  beauty.  She  was  a  Mils  Alt,  of  Northamp- 
tonfliire,  and  is  the  god-daughter  of  Mr.  Hadings. 
She  is  indeed  a  lady  of  whom  any  father  might 
be  proud  ;  but  pride  or  even  concern,  in  thefe 
matters,  were  not  pafiions  likely  to  afFedt  Mr. 
Elwes,  as  a  circumdance  which  happened  a  few 
years  before,  in  a  cafe  not  diffimilar,  will  prove. 

Mr.  George  Elwes  had,  at  that  time,  paid 
his  addrelfes  to  a  niece  of  Dodlor  Noel,  of 
Oxford,  who,  of  courfe,  thought  it  proper  to 
wait  upon  old  Mr.  Elwes,  to  apprize  him  of 
the  circumdance,  and  to  afk  his  confent.  Old 
Air.  Elwes  had  not  the  lead  objection,  Do&or 
Noel  was  very  happy  to  hear  it,  as  a  marriage 
between  the  voung  people  might  be  productive  of 
happinefs  to  both.  Old  Mr.  Elwes  had  not  the 
lead  objection  to  any  body  marrying  whatever. 

This'  ready  acquic.^^.e  is  fo  obliging !  K  faid 
die  DoCtor— “  but,  doubtleis,  you  feel  for  the 
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mutual  wifhes  of  the  parties.’*  “  I  dare  fay  I 
do,”  replied  the  old  gentleman.  ‘‘Then,  Sir,” 
faid  Do6lor  Noel,  “  you  have  no  objection  to 
an  immediate  union?  you  fee  I  talk  freely  on  the 
fubje6l.”  Old  Mr.  Elwes  had  no  obje&ion  to 
any  thing.  “Now  then,  Sir,  ”  obferved  DoCtor 
Noel,  “  we  have  only  one  thing  to  fettle;  and 
you  are  fo  kind,  there  can  be  no  difficulty  about 
|  the  matter ;  as  I  fhall  behave  liberally  to  my 
I  neice — What  do  you  mean  to  give  your  fon  ?” — 
“Give!”  faid  old  Elwes,  “  fure  I  did  not  fay 
any  thing  about  giving  ;  but  if  you  wilh  it  fo 
mnch,  I  will  give  my  confent. 

The  clofe  of  Mr.  Elwes’s  life  was  dill  referved 
for  one  fingularity  more,  and  which  will  not  be 
held  lefs  fingular  than  all  that  has  palfed  before 
it,  when  his  difpofition  and  his  advanced  age  are 
confidered.  He  gave  away  his  affections;  he  con¬ 
ceived  the  tender  paffion  ! — In  plain  terms,  hav¬ 
ing  been  accuftomed  for  fome  time  to  pafs  his 
hours,  from  oeconomy,  with  the  two  maid-fer- 
vants  in  the  kitchen — one  of  them  had  the  art  to 
induce  him  1 6  fall  in  love  with  her;  and  it  is 
matter  of  doubt,  had  it  not  been  difcovered, 
whether  fhe  would  not  have  had  the  power  over 
him  to  have  made  him  marry  her. 

But  good  fortune,  and  the  attention  of  his 
friends,  faved  him  from  this  lad  a 61  of  madnefs, 
---in  which,  perhaps,  the  pitiable  infirmity  of 
nature,  weakened  and  worn  down  by  age  and 
perpetual  anxiety,  is  in  fome  meafure  to  be  cal¬ 
led  to  account.  At  thofe  moments,  when  the 
cares  of  money  left  him  fomewhat  of  eafe,  he 
had  no  domedic  fcene  of  happinefs  to  which  he 
could  fly---and  therefore  felt  with  more  fenfibi- 
lity,  any  a 61  of  kindnefs  that  might  come  from 
any  quarter :  and  thus  when  his  fons  were  abfent 
having  no  one  near  him  whom  principle  made 

affiduous--thofe  who  rp'^f  be  interefted,  too  fre¬ 
quently  gained  Ins  attention.'”' 
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Mr.  George  Elwes  having  fettled  hy  this  time 
at  his  feat  at  Marcham,  in  Berkfhire,  he  was 
naturally  defirous,  that  in  the  afliduities  of  his 
wife,  his  father  might  at  length  find  a  comfort¬ 
able  home.  In  London  he  was  certainly  moll 
uncomfortable  :  but  Hill,  with  thefe  temptations 
before  and  behind  him,  a  journey,  with  any  ex¬ 
pence  annexed  to  it,  was  infurmountable.  This 
however,  was  luckily  obviated  by  an  offer  from 
Mr.  Partis,  a  gentleman  of  the  law,  to  take 
him  to  his  ancient  feat  in  Berkfhire,  with  his 
purfe  perfectly  whole— -a  cireumflance  fo  plea- 
ling,  that  the  general  intelligence  which  renders 
this  gentleman  fo  entertaining,  was  not  adequate 
to  it  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Elwes.  But  there 
was  one  cireumflance  Hill  very  diftreffing — the 
old  gentleman  had  now  nearly  worn  out  his  lall 
coat,  and  he  would  not  buy  a  new  one  ;  his  fon, 
therefore,  with  a  pious  fraud  that  did  him  ho¬ 
nour,  contrived  to  get  Mr.  Partis  to  buy  him  a 
coat,  and  make  him  a  prefent  of  it  .  Thus, 
formerly  having  had  a  good  coat,  then  a  bad  one, 
and  at  laft  no  coat  at  all — he  was  kind  enough 
to  accept  one  from  a  neighbour. 

On  the  day  before  Mr.  Elwes  took  his  gra¬ 
tuitous  journey  into  Berkfhire,  he  delivered  to 
Mr.  Partis  that  copy  of  his  lafl  will  and  tefta- 
ment,  which  he  himfelf  had  kept,  to  be  carried 
to  Meffrs.  Hoares,  his  Bankers. 

Mr.  Elwes  carried  with  him  into  Berkfhire, 
five  guineas  and  an  half,  and  half  a  crown. 
Left  the  mention  of  this  fum  may  appear  fingu- 
lar,  it  fhould  be  faid,  that,  previous  to  his  jour¬ 
ney,  he  had  carefully  wrapped  it  up  in  various 
folds  of  paper  that  no  part  of  it  might  be  loft. 
On  the  arrival  of  the  old  gentleman,  Mr.  George 
Elwes  and  his  wife,  whofe  good  temper  might 
well  be  expedled  to  charm  away  the  irritations  of 

avarice  and  age,  did  every  thing  they  could  to 
maite  the  country  a  icene  or  quiet  to  rum.  But 
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s‘  he  had  that  within”  which  baffled  every  effort 
of  this  kind.  Of  his  heart  it  might  be  faid, 
iC  there  was  no  peace  in  Ifrael.”  His  mind,  cafl 
away  upon  the  vafl  and  troubled  ocean  of  his  pro¬ 
perty,  extending  beyond  the  bounds  of  his  cal¬ 
culation,  returned  to  amufe  itfelf  with  fetching 
and  carrying  about  a  few  guineas ,  which,  in  that 
ocean,  was  indeed  a  drop. 

His  very  lingular  appetite  Mr.  Elwes  retained 
till  within  a  few  days  of  his  diffolution,  and 
walked  on  foot  twelve  miles  but  a  fortnight  be¬ 
fore  he  died. 

The  fir  ft  fymptoms  of  more  immediate  decay, 
were  his  inability  to  enjoy  his  reft  at  night.  Fre¬ 
quently  would  he  be  heard  at  midnight  as  if  ftrug- 
gling  with  fome  one  in  his  chamber,  and  crying 
out,  I  will  keep  my  money,  I  will  ;  nobody 
fhall  rob  me  of  my  property!  ”On  any  one  of 
the  family  going  into  his  room,  he  would  ftart 
from  his  fever  of  anxiety,  and,  as  if  waking 
from  a  troubled  dream,  again  hurry  into  bed, 
and  feem  unconfcious  of  what  had  happened. 

At  other  times,  when  perfectly  awake,  he 
would  walk  to  the  fpot  where  he  had  hidden  his 
money,  to  fee  if  it  was  fafe.  One  night,  while 
in  his  waking  ftate,  he  miffed  his  treafure — that 
great  fum  of  five  guineas  and  an  half,  and  half  a 
crown  !  That  great  fum,  which  at  times  folaced 
and  diffracted  the  laft  moments  of  a  man,  whofe 
property,  nearly  reaching  to  a  million  extended 
itself  almoft  through  every  county  in  England. 

The  circumftances  of  the  lofs  were  thefe 

Mr.  Partis,  who  was  then  with  him  in  Berk- 
fhire,  was  waked  one  morning  about  two  o’clock 
by  the  noife  of  a  naked  foot,  feemingly  walking 
about  his  bed-chamber  with  great  caution.  Some¬ 
what  alarmed  at  the  circumftance,  he  naturally 
afked,  “  who  is  there  ?”  on  which  a  perfon  com- 
ing  up  towards  the  bed,  faid  with  great  civility— 
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<(  Sir,  my  name  is  Elwes;  I  have  been  unfor¬ 
tunate  enough  to  be  robbed  in  this  houfe,  which 
I  believe  is  mine,  of  all  the  money  I  have  in  the 
World — of  five  guineas  and  an  half,  and  half  a  i 
crown  !  ” — “  Dear  Sir/’  replied  Mr.  Partis, 
ft  I  hope  you  are  miftaken  ;  do  not  make  your- 
felf  uneafv.” — O  !  no,  no  !”  rejoined  the  old  gen-  ■ 
tleman;  it’s  all  true  ;  and  really,  Sir,  with  fuch  i 
a  fum- — I  ftiould  have  liked  to  have  feen  the  end  ! 
of  it.  i 

This  mighty  fum  was  founds  a  few  days  after  : 
behind  a  window  fhutter. 

In  the  autumn  of  1789,  his  memory  was  gone  'j 
entirely  ;  his  perception  of  things  was  decreafing 
very  rapidly  ;  and  as  the  mind  became  unfettled,  j 
gulls  of  the  moll  violent  paflion  ufurped  the  place  i 
of  his  former  command  of  temper. 

For  fix  weeks  previous  to  his  death,  he  would  ! 
go  to  reft  in  his  clothes,  as  perfectly  drafted  as  i 
during  the  day.  He  was  one  morning  found  fa  ft 
afleep  betwixt  the  fheets,  his  fhoes  on  his  feet,  j 
his  ftick  in  his  hand,  and  an  old  torn  hat  upon 
his  head. 

Mr.  Elwes  on  the  1 8th  of  November,  1789, 
difcovered  figns  of  that  utter  and  total  weaknefs, 
which  carried  him  to  his  grave  in  eight  days. 
On  the  evening  ©f  the  firft  day  he  was  conveyed 
to  bed— from  which  he  rofe  no  more.  His  ap¬ 
petite  was  gone — he  had  but  a  faint  recolledlion 
of  any  thing  about  him  ;  and  his  laft  coherent 
words  were  addrefled  to  his  fon,  Mr.  John  El¬ 
wes,  in  hoping  u  he  had  left  him  what  he  wifh- 
ed.”  On  the  morning  of  the  26th  of  November, 
he  expired  without  a  ligh  ! 

Thus  died  Mr.  Elwes,  the  mod  perfe<ft  model 
of  human  penury,  which  has  been  p relented  to 
the  Public  for  a  long  feries  of  years. 


THE  END, 


